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ENGLISH FLOWERS. 


The forms, colours, and odours of flowers, awaken the 
most agreeable sensations in tlic minds of youth and 
age. While the peasant’s child finds a delight in those 
that blossom in the cottage garden, they prove a study 
and a recreation to the most profound philosopher. 
Poets in every age, and in every clime, have sung their 
jnaiso in sweetest lines; and lessons of instruction 
have been suggested from the simplest buds that adorn 
the vaUey or the mountain-side. 

“ Flowers ! to me thou art more beautiful 
In thy most simple forms, than all that man 
Hath made, with all his genius, and his power 
Of combination : for he cannot raise 
One structure, pinnacled, or domed, or gemm’d, 
liy architectuKil rule, or cunning hand. 

Like to tlm smallest plant, or ilower, or leaf, 

Which living hath a tongue, that doth discourse 
Most eloquent of Him, the great Creator 
Of all living things.” 

Were the flowers of the world to be taken away, 
they would leave a blank in creation. Imagination 
caimot suggest a substitute for them. Whether they 
flourish in the garden, or bloom in the greenhouse; 
whether they are scattered in our pathway, sprinkled 
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on the verdant banks, or widely strown over the hills 
and vales, they never fail to please ; they fill the air 
with their sweetness; and delight the eye with their 
exquisite beauty. 

Our British flora is very extensive ; though many of 
those DOW naturalized were brouglit from other lands. 
The engraving presents a bouquet of popular English 
flowers. The Caknatton, or Clove, whieh, tliough pro- 
bably unknown to the ancients in its cultivated state, 
has been for many ages in the highest favour in Europe 
for its spicy fragrance;. More than four hundred varieties 
have r(;c(;ived distinctive names, and are arranged in 
three (;lasses, as Flakes, Bizarres, and Picotees, ac- 
cording to the nature and arrangement of their colours. 
Allied to this flower is the Pink, a native of the 
British isles. The TuLir presents a great diversity of 
tmts, and claims attention lor its flaunting beauty. 
In contrast with this, is the lowly Lily op the Valley, 
or May Lily, admired alike for its delicacy and sweet- 
ness, and its glossy green l(;aves, enfolding the modest 
flower. The Geranium derives its name from a Greek 
word signifying “ a crane,” as there is a fancied resem- 
blance in its carpels, or fruit, to the beak of that bird. 
Diiferent species arc indigenous to this country. But 
in our English nosegay, the Rose preeminently claims 
the title of “ the queen of flowers.” Its name is traced 
to an old Celtic word, rhodd, or red. At all times it 
has been the emblem of youth, beauty, and pleasure ; 
but its fading loveliness, makes it also a fitting symbol 
of their transient nature. While it charms our eye, 
its frailty incites to serious reflection. As we gaze on 
a withered rose, the salutary remembrance is awakened, 
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“As for man, his days are as grass : as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone; and the place thereof knoweth it no 
more. But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him.” Psalm ciii. 
15 — 17 . 

“ How much of memory dwells amidst tliy bloom, 

Rose ! ever wearing beauty for thy dower. 

The bridal-day — ^the festival — the tomb — 

Thou hast thy part in each, thou stateliest flower. 

“ Therefore with thy soft breath come floating by 
A thousand images of love and grief, 

Dreams, filled with tokens of mortality. 

Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and brief.” 

C. 
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“ Go work to-day in my vineyard.” — Matt. xxi. 2S. 

“Help us to help each other, Lord — 

Each other’s burden bear, 

Let each his loving aid afford 
To soothe liis brother’s care. 

Help ns to build each other up, 

Help us ourselves to prove, 

Increase our faith, confirm our liope, 

And perfect us in love.” 

“ But, Gertrude, liow can people do good without 
means ? the thing is absolutely impossible.” 

“ I think, Alice, very much depends on what is under- 
stood by the word ‘ means,’ it includes so many things.” 

“Well, money in the first jdacc of course; time in 
the second — ” 

“And inclination in the third, I suppose,” said 
Gertrude smiling. 

“No, not inclination, Gertrude; say opportunity: 
many possess the inclination to do good who have not 
the opportunity. I, for example; how differently I am 
placed to you ! ” 

“Yes, dear, you are,” said Gertrude; “your lot 
would be considered by most people to be a much 
happier one than mine. You are much blessed, dear 
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“Am I? then I am sure I ought to be looked upon 
as a sort of curiosity/’ said Gertrude, laugliing; “for 
governesses are not generally considered a very inde- 
pendent race of beings.” 

“Perhaps not generally,” said Alice; “but you are 
much fai^oured in this respect, living as you do in this 
pretty cottage, with nothing in the world to think of 
when your duties arc over; and your salary, Gertrude, 
you must excuse me if I say that it is a very handsome 
one.” 

“ I quite acknowledge these advantages, dear Alice, 
and am sure that I can never feel sufficiently grateful 
for them, but you are mistaken in tliinking that I can 
have nothing to do or to think of when ray duties are 
over, for such is by no means the case ; but I was not 
speaking of myself, we were talking about — 

“I know you were not speaking of yourself,” in- 
terrupted Alice, “you never do if you can help it; you 
were trying to persuade me that it was possible to do 
good without means.” 

“No, not without means, you misunderstood me; 1 
said that I did not think there was any one in the 
world who did not possess, or who might not make 
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some means, however small, and that it was the duty of 
us all earnestly to endeavour to improve those means.” 

“ It may be so,” said Alice ; “ but, Gertrude, you do 
not mean to say that people can make either time or 
money P ” 

“ No, but they can economize both,” replied Gertrude; 
“and, dear Alice, is there not mueh sorrow in the world 
which we might help to soothe, much ignorance which 
we might help to enlighten, if in ever so small a degree, 
without money at all, supposing that our supply of it 
be actually as scanty as we imagine ? ” 

Alice did not reply, an unpleasant recollection 
crossed her mind at the moment of two full hours 
which she had that very morning spent upon arranging, 
dis-arranging, and re-arranging some flowers which she 
had intended to wear in her hair at a concert the next 
evening; and how, having at length become perfectly 
disgusted with them, she was now on her way to the 
milliner’s to purchase a new wreath. Gertrude, ignorant 
of her thoughts, but remarking her silence, went on, — 

“ What I mean is, Alice, that we often — at least I 
know it to have been frequently the case with myself — 
spend many sixpences and shillings on useless things, 
and thoughtlessly waste a great many moments wliich 
might be employed profitably either to ourselves or 
others, besides spending much more time upon trivial 
things than there is any necessity for.” 

“I think you are right, Gertrude,” said Alice taking 
out her watch; and she half made up her mind that the 
old flowers should be worn. "But dear me,” she 
exclaimed, “ it is half-past twelve, and I have to go to 
Miss Springfield’s to buy a cap for mamma, and be back 
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to lunch; good day, dear Gertrude; how I wish you 
would treat yourself to the concert to-morrow ! I should 
enjoy it twice as much if you were there; do, will you ? 
the music will be so exquisite.” 

“I have no doubt that I should enjoy it very much, 
dear Alice, but I cannot go, so you must not tempt me 
again,” replied Gertrude. 

Alice went away, but in a few minutes returned 
almost out of breath, exclaiming, “Oh, Gertrude, I knew 
there was something else I had to say. You told me 
the other day that you wanted a new s]:)ring bomiet. 
I saw one at Miss Springfield’s yesterday which would 
suit you exactlyj neat, and beautiful and good; I do 
wish you would have it, it is fine rice straw trimmed 
with white ribbon and violets ; if you like I can order it 
up for you to look at.” 

“ Thank you for coming back to tell me, but I bought 
a straw yesterday which I shall trim myself, and which 
I think wiU suit my purpose very well,” said Gertrude. 
“ Besides, the one you speak of would be too expensive 
for me, I fear.” 

“It is only twenty-four shillings ; you do not call that 
dear, do you, Gertrude ? ” 

“Not to any one who can afford it, but I cannot at 
present, dear Alice.” 

“ Well really, Gertrude, I do think you are growing 
quite mean and stingy; I would not have taken the 
trouble to come back, only I thought you would be so 
pleased to have it;” and in a half pettish mood Alice 
once more departed without seeing the tears with which 
her words had caused Gertrude’s eyes to fill. 

“Yes,” said she to herself as she again saw the 
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pretty bonnet standing in the glass case at the end of 
Miss Springfield’s shop, “Gertrude certainly is very 
stingy. I should like to resemble her in some things, 
but certainly not in stinginess. What is the use of lier 
having so much money from lady E. when slic has not 
the heart to spend a penny of it ? She might just as 
well have that hornet and a ticket for the concert too ; 


“ Dear Alice,” murmured Gertrude, as she stood at 
the window, watching Alice along the road, “ she is a 
kind, warm-hearted gii-l; what a pity it is that licr 
mind is so incessantly taken u]) with trifles ! I am sure 
that in her heart slie often has aspirings after higher 
and better things, and would be very different il* she 
had only some one to guide her in the right way. Af 
present she seems entirely influenced by those with 
whom she comes most in contact. Oh, if I had but one 
of those strong, powerful minds, like dear Roland’s, 
which seem capable almost instinctively of inclining 
others to the right path, how I would then try to lead 
Alice ! I am sure there is good enough m her richly to 
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reward the trouble of drawing it out.” Gertrude 
Colton was too lowly-minded to think that the soft and 
beautiful influence of her own daily example was already 
silently beginning to effect that which precept alone, 
however excellent and forcible, might perhaps have 
faded to accomplish. 


Wliat do you think of asking Miss Staples, or Miss 
Beckford ? ” suggested another lady. 

“I have spoken to Miss Staples,” was the reply: 
“but she is going to spend the summer with a sister in 
Westmoreland : Miss Beckford, you know, declhies every- 
tliing on the plea of having no time ; Mrs. Hartley,” 
continued the latly, raising her voice so as to attract the 
attention of a deaf lady who was seated near, “ cannot 
you think of any one who would become secretary to 
the visiting and clothing societies ? Mrs. Gray is, you 
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know, on the point of leaving the village, and we 
cannot hear of a lady who will undertake to supply her 
place.” 

“Have you asked Miss Colton P” inquired Mrs. 
Hartley. 

“Miss Colton, dear no! how very odd that I should 
have forgotten her. I have no doubt she will take it, if 
she can, she is always ready to help ; I will call to-morrow 
and ask her.” 

“ Wlio is Miss Colton?” said a lady who had only 
resided a few months in the village, “I have never heard 
of her.” 

“ She is governess to ladyE.’s children,” was the reply; 
“ and a most estimable girl ; her father was an old college 
friend of my husband’s, he died very suddenly. During 
his life their income had been tolerable, but at his death 
the greater part of it ceased. Holand, the eldest son, 
had but half completed his college studies, and it was 
at once evident that he must either relinquish them or 
take part of the remaining principal from which his 
mother would derive her little income, to meet the 
necessary expenses. He had, I believe, from his very 
childhood the greatest desire to become a minister of the 
gospel. The struggle between duty and inclination was i 
hard one; but he at once decided, for the present at least, 
until some other path should be opened for him, to seek 
some employment by which he might be enabled to assist 
his mother and also help to educate his two younger 
brothers. His sister Gertrude was the only one who 
knew what this resolution cost him, and she nobly 
resolved if possible to prevent the sacrifice by her own 
exertions. Without saying a word to any one, she wrote 
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to me on the subject. Lady E. happened just then to be 
in want of a governess, and at my recommendation, for I 
knew the qualities of her heart to be quite equal to her 
intellectual attainments, gladly consented to take her. 
Yes, Gertrude Colton is a sweet, amiable girl, so 
thoroughly humble-minded and unselfish ; I only wish 
there were more like her in the world. You would not 
believe, Mrs. Hartley, although she has so little time to 
herself, the many little acts of kindness she does among 
the poor ; it was only yesterday that I found out that 
she goes every Saturday afternoon all the w^ay to Crook’s 
End on purpose to read to old bHnd Nancy ; the tears 
ran down the poor old woman’s cheeks as she talked 
about her.” 

“She must be a very amiable girl,” said another 
speaker ; “ I suppose the E.’s pay her very wxll.” 

“ They give her a hundred a-year, and she lives, as their 
former governess did, at that pretty wdiite cottage in the 
Park which sir Jolm built for the old housekeeper who 
died. The dairy joins the cottage, and the person who 
has the care of it, a widow I think, likewise attends 
upon Gertrude; this arrangement makes her much 
more independent than she could possibly be if she 
resided at the Hall.” 

“ But I suppose she will give up her pupils when her 
brother takes orders,” said Mrs. Hartley. 

“ Oh no, he was ordained two years since, and now has 
a curacy about ten miles from here. Gertrude, liowever, 
intends retaining her pupils until he obtains something 
better, which may enable him to assist in the education 
of the two younger boys. Sir John has, I understand, 
promised hiTn a small living in his gift on the death of 
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the present incumbent, who is very old. At present I 
know that Gertrude, although she has never told me so, 
is saving all she can for that purpose.” 

Alice felt the blood rush to her temples as she listened 
almost breathlessly to this conversation, nor was it till 
it took a different turn that she recollected it was 
not inteuded for her, and moved to another part of 
the room. This then was the secret of what she Imd 
designated as Gertrude’s stingy ways. How truly 
noble did Gertrude now appear ! how mean and selfish, 


her music, and commencing every new kind of fancy 
work that came out ; she read too a good deal, novels 
principally, not because she liked them particularly, for 
there was a sameness and monotony about them which 
often wearied her, but because she thought it seemed 
stupid if* she went out and heard the last new one 
talked of, for her to know nothing about it. Once or 
twice after leaving school, she had taken a grand fit of 
improving herseff, — had determined to read history and 
learn German, — but each time the resolution had passed 
away either in a concert, a flower-show, or an evening 
party. And so it was that, from day to day, from year 
to year, she went on, leading the same life of busy 
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idleness, doing no good either to herself or to those 
around her ; yet, as Gertrude often thought, there were 
within her the germs of great and good qualities which 
only needed the uprooting of the weeds by which they 
were choked, and the Divine breath of the Holy Spirit 
to cause them to spring up, blossom, and bring forth 
abundantly. For a long time there were no stirrings 
within; she would have been astonished at the thought 


stood, was the commencement of her acquaintance mth 
Gertrude Colton. She had too much penetration not 
to perceive at once how superior Gertrude was to 
herself, not only in point of intellectual culture, but 
also in the principles by whicli her conduct was guided, 
and which were the mainspring of her actions. She 
wished she could be like her; sometimes she even went 
so far as to think that she would endeavour to become so ; 
but how could she ? Gertrude was differently placed to 
her, very differently; besides, she liked visiting the poor, 
and reading to them, and working for them, while to her 
it would be the most distasteful occupation in the world. 
Besides, she had home duties to perform ; it could not 
be right for people to neglect their homes : and with 
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these arguments the matter was dismissed until some 
fresh circumstance once more aroused the same feelings. 

Saturday was Gertrude’s leisure day. One Saturday 
afternoon, Alice, who had not been very well for a week 
or two, agreed for the sake of the walk to accompany 
her to Crook’s End, when she went to see the blind 
widow, Gertrude remarking that if she did not like to 
remain in the cottage during the reading, she might 
walk about the lane for half-an-hour, and she would 
then rejoin her. Alice, however, preferred remaining in 
the cottage, and when she saw tlie bright smile which 
spread over the wrinkled and sightless countenance of 
poor Sally, as soon as she became sensible of Gertrude’s 
presence, and heard the fervent “ God bless you, Miss 
Colton, dear ! it’s a real comfort to hear you read those 
precious words,” which fell from her lips as she almost 
reverently took Gertrude’s offered hand between her 
own at their departure, she thouglit that after all there 
might perhaps be some jdeasure in trying to do good. 

How fond that old woman seems of you, Gertrude ! ” 
said she as they turned from the cottage, “ it must be 
a pleasure to you to go and see her.” 

“ It is indeed ; but you must not think, Alice, that all 
visits paid to the poor are equally pleasant ; there are 
very few cottages so neat and clean as poor Sally’s, and 
stiU fewer of their inmates so grateful and contented 
as she.” 

They walked on for some little distance in silence ; 
at length Alice broke it by saying abruptly, “ Gertrude, 
what do you think of good works ?” 

“Dear Alice, what a strange question; I hardly 
know how to answer it.’* 
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“I mean, do you really think they are necessary; 
that God is not pleased with us unless we do them ? ” 

“I am quite sure that good works can never save 
us,” said Gertrude ; “ if that is what you mean, Alice ; 
but yet I think it the duty of us all, to try and do as 
much good as we can ; the barren fig-tree, you know, 
was doomed to be cut down because it bore no fruit.” 

“ Well, I do think it a most difficult subject,” said 
Alice, ‘‘ I cannot understand why some preachers preach 
so much about faith, telling us tliat tlie Bible says we 
can be saved by that alone, and yet at the same time 
insist so much upon the efficacy of good works.” 

“Not the efficacy, dear Alice; the necessity, is it 
not ? At one time it certainly appeared to me, as you 
say, rather a difficult subject ; my ideas upon it are now 
clear, but somehow I do not seem as if I could convey 
them properly to you;” and once more Gertrude 
wished within herself that she had the tongue of a 
ready speaker. When they reached the Park gates, it 
was near five o’clock. 

“ You have not dined, of course,” said Gertrude to 
Alice, “ or I should have asked you to come in, and 
out of compassion to take tea with me. Do come 
some day, Alice, when you dine early, it w'ould be such 
a pleasure to me, for I have not much society, as you 
know.” 

“Well, I happen to have dined early this very day,” 
said Alice, “ so, if you will have me, there cannot be a 
better opportunity than the present ; papa and mamma 
are both out, so there wiQ be no one to expect me 
at home.” 

“How delightful!” said Gertrude joyfully, “it will 
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be quite a treat to my solitary cup to see a companion 
by its side, for it scarcely ever has one, except when my 
little pupils come; Mrs. Bums will be in a perfect 
fluster when she hears that I am going to have a tea- 
party of one.” 

The two girls chatted merrily and pleasantly over 
tlieir tea. When it was cleared away, Gertmdc said, 
“ Now, Alice, you must allow me to get out my work, 
I have some wliich I must finish this evening.” 

“ Why, Gertrude, what are you making ? ” exclaimed 
Alice, commencing a thorough rummage of her friend’s 
work basket; “ pinafores, and two little frocks, I declare ; 
for whom are they intended ?” 

“ You don’t know, then,” said Gertmde smiling, “ of 
the two twin girls — the two prettiest little creatures you 
ever saw — belonging to a niece of Mrs. Bums. Poor 
woman, she and her husband only came into the place 
a few weeks ago, so no one has thought to give them 
anything; Mrs. Bums came a day or two ago in the 
greatest distress, sa^dng that there was but one frock 
for the two babies. I couldn’t help laughing, but 
I did not like to go to lady E., I am so often 
begging of her ; so I hunted out an old wliite dress, 
out of which I have been able to contrive a frock 
for eacli ; has it not answered the purpose very 
weU?” 

“ How wicked it was of me to call you* stingy, Ger- 
tmde,” said Alice ; “ do you remember it ?” 

'"I never remember disijgreeable things, if I can 
help it.” 

“ It seems a shame for me to sit here in idleness,” 
said Alice, as she watched the rapid movements of 
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Gertrude’s fingers ; “ have you no knitting or crochet 
in hand that I could do for you ?” 

“No; I seldom have time for crochet now,” said 
Gertrude; “but if you would not mind hemming 
this little frill for me, it would help me a good 
deal.” 

Alice willingly lent her aid, and in less than half-an- 
hour the frocks were completed, and Mrs. Burns was 
called in to convey them to their destination. Alice had 
a feeling in her heart almost akin to envy, when she 
heard Mrs. Burns’s liomely, but warm-hearted thanks, 
as she expatiated upon the treasure which Miss Colton’s 
present would be to her poor niece. “ But there, it be 
just like her. Miss,” said the good woman, turning to 
her, “Miss Colton be always doing a kind turn for 
some poor body or other, — it’s the air she breathes 
like.” 

“What shall we find to amuse ourselves with 
now?” said Gertrude, when the work-basket was 
dismissed. 

“ You said you would teach me that beautiful air 
which I heard you play one evening,” said Alice. 

“I shall be delighted,” said Gertrude; “will you 
take your lesson this evening?” 

Alice having signified her assent, Gertrude proceeded 
to arrange the music-book on the piano, and was about 
to commence her instructions, when a shadow indicated 
that some one was passing the window near which they 
sat ; she raised her eyes, and starting from her seat, 
overthrew the music ; “ It is Boland,” she exclaimed ; 
“my brother ! ” and before he could knock she was in 
his arms at the door. 
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Alice did not see the meeting, but she observed the 
bright tears which glistened in Gertrude’s eyes as she 
introduced her brother. For some reason undefined 
even to herself, Alice, ever since she had first heard of 
this brother of Gertrude’s, had had a sort of horror of 
meeting him. Gcrtmde had always spoken of him as 
though she considered him quite a superior sort of being 
to other people, and seemed to set so liigh a value upon 
his judgment and opinion on almost every subject, that 
she had more than once said to herself, “Well, if he is 
so superior to Gertrude, I wonder what he must be to 
me ; I hope I shall never see him.” 

Her fii'st glance at Mr. Colton did not much con- 
tribute towards removing this impression. She thought 
she had never seen a more intellectual countenance, 
combined with that peculiar expression of deep and 
serious thought which gives one the impression of a 
mind and heart thoroughly imbued and in earnest with 
the subject by which they are engrossed. “ He does 
not look as if he could ever smile,” thought Alice. 

But he did smile nevertheless, smiled upon Gertrude ; 
and then Alice thought that she had never seen a coun- 
tenance so transformed before, so radiant and benevolent 
did it become. As the smile passed away, his quiet eye 
seemed to rest upon his sister with an expression of 
satisfaction and affection, which she could hardly have 
understood had she not known the ties of gratitude by 
which he was bound to her, and the reasons he had for 
loving her as he did. After some little conversation, 
Mr. Colton stated that he had made arrangements which 
enabled him to come over and spend the day with 
Gertrude, on the strength of an old assurance from 
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lady E. that there was a bed for him at the Hall 
whenever he could avail himself of it. 

Gertrude and her brother chatted away principally 
upon hom^ topics for some time ; Alice wished herself 
away, but Gertrude would not hear of her going just yet : 
Mrs. Bums had been making cheese-cakes, and she must 
stay to taste them. At length twilight began to fall around. 

“ Boland, you are looking thin,” said his sister, play- 
fully toning his face to the light ; thinner than you 
were at Christmas ; what is the reason of it?” 

“ I am sure I do not know,” said her brother ; 
“ because I have not you to take care of me, I suppose, 
dear Gertrude, or else that I am getting old ; I know of 
no other reason.” 

It is neither the one nor the other,” said Gertrude ; 
" the fact is, Roland, you are working too hard ; I have 
been sure of it from your letters.” 

‘‘ No, dear Gertrude,” he replied very seriously, “you 
must not say so ; the work which God appoints is not 
too hard for any of us, — ^mine is not. If I did less I 
should not be doing my duty, nor should I be half so 
happy as I am. Besides, you know it is far better to 
wear out than to rust out ; do you not think so, Miss 
Beckford?” he added, turning to Alice. 

It was an unfortunate question for Alice, she hardly 
knew what kind of answer she made; but after a while 
she discovered that Mr. Colton was not so stem as he 
had appeared at first sight, and she was insensibly led 
to join in the conversation, which was rather cleverly 
brought round by Gertrude to the point which she had 
been distressed at not being able to explain in the 
afternoon. 

c 2 
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“But, Rolaud, we are not saved by works,” said she, 
in reply to some remark made bv her brother. 


“ Do not mistake me. Miss Deckford, i do not say 
ought; I say he will do so, as naturally as a tree wliich 
has the sap healthily circulating through its branches, 
will bear fruit; it will be his aim and desire to do so, 
not, as I said before, because he hopes to be saved 
thereby ; not because it is a pleasure to his own heart to 
do good; but simply and wholly because this very faith 
makes it his delight to serve and please God.” 
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'‘ But,” said Alice, who now felt really interested in 
the subject, “ it does not seem to me that all people 
have work appointed for them; many cannot be district 
visitors or Sunday-school teachers : what can they do?” 

“ None need despair for want of work, Miss Beckford ; 
if we would but each seek out our portion, depend upon 
it there i^ enough for us all to do. District visiting 
and Sunday-school teaching are each excellent, but they 
are only two out of a thousand means by which we can 
work for God.” 

Alice looked puzzled; “I really cannot see where 
they are to be found,” said she. 

“ Permit me to remark/* said Mr. Colton with ex- 
treme gentleness, “ that perhaps it has never struck you 
to look for them. There is very often more work 
around our own doors and within our own homes than 
we are at all aware of, to say nothing of that daily and 
most difficult work of aU, the curbing of our own wills, 
tempers, and inclinations. It never seems to strike 
some people, that in a world in wliich all things work, 
some for one good end, some for another, have 
no right to remain idle.” 

“I fear your standard is too high a one for me, 
Mr. Colton,” said Alice. “ Do you not think so, 
Gertrude ?” 

“ I do not think we can have too high a standard,” 
replied Gertrude. “Is it not Leighton, Boland, who 
says, ‘The higher we aim the higher we shall shoot, 
though we shoot not so high as we aim ?* ” 

The conversation continued some time longer, and 
was only broken by Alice rising to take her leave. 

“ I wish I could always be with you, Gertrude,” said 
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she, as her friend was assisting her to dress ; “ I think 
I might then learn to be of some use, however little, 
to my fellow-creatures. I must come to sec you very 
often; you will teach me, will you not, Gertmde ?” 

“ Seek higher teaching than mine, dear Alice ; you 
know how gladly I would in any way become your 
helper, but without tliis liighcr teaching, mine would 
be of little avail.” 

“ I know what you mean, Gertrude. I do not think 
I have ever yet sought that teaching as I ought ; I am 
so — don’t know what to call it — so fickle, so change- 
able; 1 never can rely upon retaining my good im- 
pressions ; what at one time appears to me so right and 
necessary, at another I seem to care nothing about.” 

Long and strange were the communings which Alice 
Beckford held that night with her own heart. Tor the 
first time in her life, the thought flashed upon her that 
she possessed not the saving faith of which Mr. Colton 
had spoken, and which was evidently the mainspring 
of that wide difference M’hich she had often acknow- 
ledged as existing between herself and Gertrude. It 
was a startling idea, but one which she did not strive 
to dismiss until she had earnestly and prayerfully re- 
solved that the aim and object of her future life, under 
the guidance of that Divine teaching to which Gertrude 
had pointed, should be to gain possession and bring 
forth the fruits of that "faith which worketh by 
love.” 

As we have before hinted, Alice was in no way 
destitute of the seeds of many excellent qualities ; her 
great defect had hitherto been the want of a firm and 
fixed purpose to do what she knew to be right. She 
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erred, not so much by delighting in pursuits which 
were positively evil, as by an over-love for, and a habit 
of attacliing undue impori.ance to, those which, if used 
in moderation, were in themselves perfectly lawful and 
harmless. She could admire the good actions of others, 
but had never felt sufficient emulation to cause her to 
imitate them herself. The task on wdiich she entered, 
was, to one of her mental constitution and pre-conceived 
ideas, one of much greater difficulty than it would have 
been to many others. Old opinions had to be given 
up, old habits to be discarded, old inclinations for dress 
and pleasure to be often denied ; the cutting sarcasm 
had to be borne, the lively jest to be parried ; but, " as 
thy days, so sliaU thy strength be ! ” — ^it was the work 
of time, but it was accomplished at last. 


Years passed away. There is a quiet parsonage- 
house, in the little drawdiig-room sits its mistress, busily 
engaged in writing ; the door opens, and her husband 
enters. 

“Come, Alice dear,” we hear him say; “stiU at 
work, — what are you doing ? Making up the report of 
the Missionary Society ? Well, put away your writing 
for once, and w^e will have a little holiday. Here is 
a letter from Gertrude, to say that she and her husband 
will be over to tea. Do you know it is seven years 
to-day since I first saw you ?” 

“ 1 know it is, dear Roland ; I, of all others, ought 
not to forget it.” 

“ Your opinions are altered since then, dear. Now 
you are always at work ; but then, if yon remember. 
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you thought you were hardly called upon to be a 
worker, — ^that there was nothing for you to do. What 
has changed you so, Alice ? you are not hoping to be 
saved by works, are you?” 

“Dear Roland, may I hope it is this ?” and, her eyes 
filling with tears, Alice opened a Testament on the 
table, and pointed to the words, “Whatsoever is bom 
of God, overcometli the world : and this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, eveu our faith!' 



lilFE. 

They say tliis life is but a wreath 
Of vapour, molting in the sky; 

The small frail flower which grows beneatli. 
Then drooping, shuts its languid eye; 

A talc repeated round the li earth. 

Made half of mourning, half of mirth ; 

A bubble, bursting in the light ; 

A meteor, streaming on the night ; 

A dream, a tear, a smile, a sigh, 

A breatli ^The breath of Deity I 

A tale ? Yes, one that^s quivering 
On every raptured seraph’^s string. 

Since this poor clay enshrined a Grod, 

And the lone path so meekly trod. 

Adoring, wonderingly theyVe traced. 
Through all our misery-haunted 'waste. 

A bubble P At its burst there falls 
A diamond from its brittle thralls. 

In lustre peerless and divine. 

Upon the sainted brow to shine. 
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Or biim its fearful, livid stain. 

Into the woc-doom'd rebel’s brain. 

Oil, tliat can be no trivial tiling. 

However rapidly it flv. 

Which' bears our souls upon its wing. 

And fashions our eternity ! 

Though small the seedling, from it grow 
Heaven's homidlcss bliss, and helVs black woe. 

Life leads to one dark spot — the grave ; 

And though the path be strew’d with roses, 
Or moaning ;yew-trees o’er it wave, 

What boots it when the daylight closes ? 
What even if through the dubious gloom 
Of centuries, nuiu point and say, 

The mouldering bones, in yonder tomb, 

Once held high rank with honour’d clay, — 

I think scarce rivaH’d at that day ?” 

Ah ! we will ask no boon of fame. 

No soft, luxurious path will claim ; 

We wiU not falter, will not weary. 

Though difficult our way and dreary. 

Though sufferings rack and tempests rage ; 

But strive that on one living page. 

The angel, stooping from above. 

Against our names shall pencil — Love. 

Through all our frailty, darkness, weakness. 
We’ll hft our eyes in faith and meekness. 
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To Him who bore our suffering. 

And shields us vdih his loving wing ; 

And while some brother man may borrow, 
Prom deed of ours surcease of sorrow. 

In patience labour — ^patient wait, 

Th* unfolding of the glorious gate, 
llcmembcring every tliouglit that springs. 

Is freighted with eternal things. 

Umily Judson. 



CHINESE AND JAPANESE ELOWEPS. 

In pictures of Chinese scenery beautiful flower-gardens 
are represented ; though we are assured by M. Breton 
that in fact they are rarely to be found. A few pots 
and vases of flowers constitute generally the whole 
floral treasure attached to a rich man’s house. Wliere 
a garden is formed, the plants are not commonly dis- 
tinguished for their rarity or selection. Among those; 
chiefly met with are the carnation, pink, rose, tuberose, 
camellia, jasmine, and myrtle. The Chinese boast a 
great variety of the peony, and their painters celebrate 
it to admiration on their porcelain and varnished 
cabinet ware. Flowers in China and Japan have com- 
monly but little smell; their lilac, which is very like 
our own, has not the least fragrance. From the former 
of these lands we have received the hortensia, first 
brought to our shores by Lord Macartney; and the 
chrysanthemum, or golden flower, esteemed for its 
bright and varied colours, and now to be seen in almost 
every English garden. 

Our engraving represents a few flowers from those 
eastern lands. The Showy Lily {Gloriosa super ba), 
consists of six curved folioles, of a fine rose-colour, 
marked with round spots. It is distinguished by six 
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projecting stamens and a club-shaped style. This species 
is a native of Japan. As the people of that country 
long refused intercourse with the western world, the 
first bulbs of the showy lily were conveyed clandestinely 
to Holland by a traveller, named Siebold, and from 
thence they were introduced, in 1836, to England. 

The Camellia (Camellia Japonica)y is ordinarily of 
a rich crimson-colour, though there are white, red, 
yellowish, and purple varieties. It is admired alike for 
its rose-like flowers, and its shining dark-green leaves. 
In China this plant bears the name of tea-shrub, as it 
possesses most of the botanical peculiarities of that 
shrub, and is nearly allied to it. 

The yellow flower in the engraving is the Hypeeicum 
(Hypericum monogymm\ which was brought to our 
country in seed in 1763 : it is an evergreen shrub, and 
is in blossom from the spring to the autumn. 

The Leadwoet (Plumbago Larpentoe) is a small 
but beautiful blue flower, and came to us from the city 
of Pekin, 

The Chinese Pbimeose (Primula Sinensis) is in its 
greatest beauty in the latter part of autumn: it is 
a hardy plant, and will stand through our winter. It 
was first cultivated with success about thirty years 
ago at Bromley, in Kent, where it was introduced 
from Canton. Primroses are great favourites in all 
countries where they are found, especially with the 
poets. Bernard Barton thus addresses this flower 

“ Flower of pale but lovely bloom, 

Given to grace my humble room. 

On my spirit’s wakened sense 
Pour thy silent eloquence. 




MAJIX TFEOTWOKTH; 

OR, THE STVDENT^S RESOLVE. 

A BRTGTrT wood /ire was bJazin^ checriJy in the ample 
grate, in pleasant contrast to the snowj scene without ; 
the beef was faidtlessly roasted, the tiirkej superlatively 
tender and delicately cooked, and tlic plum-pudding 
perfection, — and yet Farmer Wentworth did not seem 
thoroughly to enjoy his Christmas dinner. Not that 
there was any alarming failure of his appetite ; but tlie 
somewhat cloudy look wliich he had brought 'with him 
from church, and the absence of the hearty praise which 
he usually bestowed on any extraordinary display of 
liis 'wife’s excellent housekeeping, 'w'ere unmistakable 
proofs that he was unwontedly ruffled; for certainly 
any shadow that the minor ills of life could throw over 
his bronzed, good-humoured countenance, would have 
vanished at the sight of the good fare and thorough 
English comfort which his dining-room displayed. His 
two sons, Mark and Ralph, seemed to feel its genial 
influence, and their delicate and somewhat careworn- 
looking mother joined in their conversation with interest 
and pleasure; but the head of the family remained 
absent and silent till the meal was over. True, he 
pressed the good cheer on them, and cut the daintiest 
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slices for his little pet Ally; the youngest by several 
years, and his especial darling. But he told none of 
the old tales which from long-established custom always 
seemed to form an essential part of the Christmas 
dinner at Holme Farm, and laughed none of the hearty 
boisterous laughs that were seldom wanting there at 
any festive time. 

At length, when beef, and turkey, and pudding, and 
mince-pie had aU been amply discussed, and the dessert, 
dressed out with sprays of yew and berried holly, set 
upon the polished table, and tlie family turned round to 
the fire to enjoy their dessert at ease, the farmer entered 
upon the subject of his annoyance. 

“ I cannot think,” he began, administering a poke to 
the glowing logs, that made the sparks fly up in brilliant 
myriads ; ‘‘ I cannot tliink why our parson won’t let 
people go on the old way and enjoy their Christmas as 
they used to. Why couldn’t he just have given us 
a cheerful sennon, like Mr. Wilson always did before 
him, proper for Christmas time; and told us to go home 
and enjoy ourselves. I declare I’ve no patience with 
such dismal preaching.” 

'‘Why, father, it was all about Christmas,” said Mark, 
the elder of the two lads; “I thought he gave us a 
very good explanation. I know I never used to listen 
to Mr. Wilson’s sermons, there seemed nothing to re- 
member in them ; but you can’t help attending to Mr. 
Franklin, whether you will or not. Simple as his 
sermons are, there’s a great deal to think of in them ; 
I am sure he’s a very clever man.” 

" Well, so he may be,” replied the farmer ; “ I believe 
he has got you on uncommonly well in your learning ; 
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but the last part of his sermon, now, this morning, — 
don’t think was at all suited to Christmas. Tlie day 
is a day to he merry and joyful in, not to think about 
death and such things; and then, when he finished 
with that solemn sounding text about the end of every- 
thing being at hand, I declare it made me feel quite 
uncomfortable. It strikes me he must be some sort of 
a Methodist ; neither of the parsons that came before 
him ever used to say such things.” 

“But, John,” interposed Mrs. Wentworth, “that 
does not prove that Mr. Franklin is wrong. I am sure 
there is a wonderful difference in the vdlage since he 
came here ; and he goes about among the people, and 
seems to care foi* them body and soul, as if they were 
all his own flesh and blood. Then there’s the Cottage 
Lecture, and he is, always at the Sunday-school, — why, 
the only thing Mr. Wilson ever did was to read prayers 
and preach on a Sunday.” 

“Well, my dear,” returned the fanner rather testily, 
“ jind that’s just what a clergyman ought to do; to mind 
his own business and let other people mind theirs, — not 
go harrying after them, and poking into the cottages 
like Mr. Franklin does. I heard last night, that he had 
infonned against tlic ‘Lion’ and got Diikes fined; and if 
that’s true, I call it a most unliandsome thing for him 
to do. Not but what he’s kind in his way; I don’t wisli 
to speak against him, for I believe he’d do anything he 
could for anybody.” 

“ I am sure he would,” said Mrs. Wentworth, ear- 
nestly; “ I never shall forget how kind he was when our 
poor little Johnny was drowned — never, as long as I 
live;” and the mother’s eyes filled with tears: for 
D 
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though years had passed, she never could speak without 
emotion of that death, the only one that liad happened 
in the family. Tlie three tall healthy boys stiU living 
were joy and delight to her; and Ally, who came as if to 
till the lost babe’s place, was a yet dearer treasure; but 
the mother never could forget the beautiful, fair-haired 
child, snatched from her just in his second summer by 
so terrible a death. She was in delicate health at the 
time, and it was long tliought that she would not re- 
cover from the shock ; indeed, though placid and even 
cheerful now, she never had regained her former health 
and spirits. 

Yet there was mercy in the blow, and Mrs. Went- 
worth felt and owned it; for it was then that her minis- 
ter’s gentle but faithful teaching, pressed home to her 
softened heart by his deep sym})athy,,w{is the means of 
opening her eyes, and, under God, of leading her to seek 
the salvation of her soul. She w-^as now a sincere and 
humble Christian, and her husband’s open opposition to 
all personal religion was a great source of trouble to 
her. In all gentle and wifelike duty she strove to show 
him the exeellence of the religion which she had em- 
braced, and to win him to appn;ciate their minister and 
the truths he taught ; but further than this his manner 
soon warned her that she must not go. “ He would 
have no preacliing in his house ; he hated cant ; he did 
his duty and paid his debts, and no one had a right to 
say that he was not as good a Christian as the rest of 
them.” Still in other respects he wjis not an unkind 
husband, and to his children he was most indulgent. 
Alice he perfectly idolized, and it was well indeed for 
the child that by God’s blessing on her mother’s teach- 
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ing, she had been led almost from her earliest infancy 
into the love and fear of God. Nothing else could have 
saved her from the usual faults of a spoiled child ; for 
she was the orJy girl, and her brothers were so much 
older that she was equaUy the treasured pet and darling 
of them all. 

She was now just seven years old ; and Ralph, the 
youngest brother living, past fourteen. Mark was 
nearly seventeen; a thoughtful, talented youth, who 
seemed scarcely to belong to the same family as the 
others, so little did his intellectual tastes and refinement 
of look and manner resemble their plain sense and 
homely bearing. Alice was the most like him, in her 
delicate childish beauty and rapidly opening mind, and 
there was something very touching in the attachment 
that existed bctwomi them. He loved to take her with 
him to the woods, and teach her the names of the trees 
and flowers, or watch with her the insects and the Ashes 
[ilaying in the clear stream, often carrying her home in 
liis arms if the walk was long, and (‘njoying the wild 
notes of the birds, or tlic sweeping breeze, wdth a 
delight as fresh and buoyant as her own. On one 
subject indeed tluTe wiis no sympathy between them ; 
for Mark, with Jill his knowledge, knew not God ; the 
Saviour whom his bttle sister loved as her Saviour, was 
to him a far-olf and unknown being ; but he loved her 
the better for the simjde faith that seemed to him a 
beautil'ul development of the tnic poetry and subbmity 
of an unsullied heart ; and she never suspected that he 
who was so good to her, and taught her so inueh of 
God’s wondroiis works, yet stood aloof from him 
hiinsell‘, and desired not the knowledge of his ways. 
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Bui, to return to tlic famier. He too had a keen 
remembrance of friendly admonitions given to him at 
tlie time to which his wife referred, in a tone too candid 
to be misunderstood and too kind to be repulsed, which 
had often troubled liis secret conscience since ; and not 
feeling inclined for any further argumeni;, he turned the 
subject abniptly. “Well, well, my dear, we won’t say 
any more about him. I dare say he is a very .good man 
in his way. Come, dear, nearer to the fire ; you look 
quite cold. It really was enough to cliill anybody 
tlnoiigh, coming from church this morning. Ally, have 
another fig, darling, or a gingerbread ? ” 

“ No, thank yon, father,” said the little one, wistfully. 

“ No ! why, what’s the matter with the child ? let’s have 
a look at you,” and he jmt his hand under her cliin, and 
turned her face up to him. “ Why, you look rather pale 
and heavy about the eyes. Come and sit on my knee 
a bit, and tell me what it was you wanted me to do for 
you this morning.” 

“ Oh ! father, it was to send old Mrs. Davis some 
cowslip wine ; she was so weak and poorly when she 
came for the beef she could hardly speak. Will you, 
please, father ? It is Christmas time, you know.” 

“ That I will, dear, a whole bottle, if you like. I 
dare say it’s uncommonly cold in that little bleak place 
of hers.” 

“ Thank you, dear father, thank you ! ” said the child 
gratefully; “ you are always so kind to me,” and she put 
her little arm round his neck and laid her head on his 
shoulder. 

“ Who wouldn’t be, I wonder ! ” said the farmer 
good-humouredly, pressing his rough cheek fondly 
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against her curly head; “but who do you think is to 
take this present of yours ? Do you expect anybody 
will be kind enough to turn out such an nfternoon as 
this, just for a little girl’s fancy ? ” 

" I will, Ally ; it isn’t far,” said Balph readily ; but 
his brother stopped him. 

“ No, Ralph, I have finished my dessert, and you have 
not ; let me go. You and Andrew are always at home, 
and can do everything for Ally, but I shall soon be away 
now, you know.” 

“ I wish Andrew was at home,” said his father, as 
Mrs. Wentworth got up to reach tlie wine, and Mark 
went for his great-coat ; “ it doesn’t seem right for him 
not to be .liere on Christmas-day, if he is at his uncle’s. 
However, cousins don’t come of age every day, and we’ll 
all be together this day week, and bring in the new 
year merrily. I’ll get your mother <o write to your uncle 
and aunt, and we’ll have them and all your cousins.” 

“ Father, why don’t you ever say ‘ If the Lord will?’ ” 
asked Ally suddenly ; then, meeting her father’s aston- 
ished look, she added, “ Mr. Franklin alw^ays says so ; 
and it came in the reading yesterday at school, so it 
made me remember it. He said we ought not to say for 
certain even a day before, because we don’t know what 
may happen.” 

“Why, Ally, what a capital preacher you would make ! ” 
said Ralph laughing. “ Mr. Franklin himself could not 
have said it with a graver face. What do you think is 
likely to happen between now and next Wednesday ? ” 

“ Nothing, of course,” interposed his father hastily ; 
“ such stuff ! What could happen ? I say we will be 
all together, and liave a merry party too.” 
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“ But one of us might die, father,” said Ally timidly. 

“ Nonsense, pet ; what strange things the child does 
think of! Little ones like you shouldn’t have such 
ideas. Ally. Lay your head down again and have a nap, 
if you are tired, till Mark comes hack.” 

The sunny head was laid down, but lifted again in 
a moment for a jiarting kiss as her brother passed ; and 
with a promise not to be long away, Mark was soon 
breatliing the keen north wind on his way to the widow’s 
house. 

Widow Davis was one of those quaint and strongly- 
marked characters, the worthy relics of a bygone age, 
whom we still occasionally meet with in obscure nooks 
and comers of our jigricultural districts. Strong native 
sense and penetration which even her utter want of 
education could not wholly disguise, coupled with 
genuine independence of character and kindliness of 
heart/, were characteristics which, even more than her 
singularly old-fashioned dress and speech, marked her out 
even to the casual stranger as a woman of no ordinary 
stamp. Long past the common term of threescore 
years and ten, she was yet hale and strong; bent indeed 
somewhat by the pressure of Time’s hand, but owning 
his tyranny in little else. Her hair, drawn smoothly 
back under a close cap with a plain black ribbon, was 
nearly white, but the keen grey eyes looked forth from 
under her dark strong eyebrows -with honest intelligence 
and kindliness undimmed by age ; and her conversation, 
broad and provincial indeed in accent, but often rising 
to a simple loftiness of expression derived from the 
book of God, was singularly interesting to an unaccus- 
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tomed listener from its shrewd and downright simplicity 
Plain spoken, indeed, she was, to every one alike. The 
only fear she recognised was the fear of Clod — ^the God 
who had visited her in her loneliness and lighted up her 
old age with the hope of glory ; and truly in that fear 
she walked all the day long. 

Her only companion in the cottage where charity had 
placed her was one son, whom a grievous accident in 
infancy had rendered helpless and idiotic. He was now 
a man advanced in life, and the mother whose incessant 
cares he had demanded for forty years owned but one 
anxiety for the . future — ^his fate when she should be 
taken from liini. Hers seemed indeed a cheerless lot, — 
poor, old, worse than alone, burdened with the care of 
this unhappy object, as helpless and far less pleasant 
than a child ; and Mark, as he wjilked up to the cottage 
door, hesitated whether to go in or not ; for he had a 
shrinking dread of encountering the unhappy idiot; but 
his better feeling prevailed, and he detennined to try 
what he could do for a quarter of an hour to cheer the 
poor mother in her solitude. It w as however with a 
great feeling of relief t,hat he saw the old checked 
curtain drawn across the small recess w^here stood the 
idiot’s bed, and heard that he was having a sound sleep 
after his dinner. The pleasure too which the old 
woman expressed on seeing him made liim glad that he 
had not been deterred from entering. 

“AUy has sent you some wine, Mrs. Davis,” he 
began, after the first kindly salutations of the season ; 
“ she thought it might be good for you. How are you 
to-day ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I’m a little better, I’m thankful to say ; 
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many thanks to Miss Alice for the kind thought ; and 
to you too, sir, I’m s\ire, for bringing of it to me this 
bitter cold day. How are they all at your house, sir? ” 

“ All well, thank you, Mrs. Davis ; Andrew is not at 
home, however; he is staying witli niy uncle James, 

keeping Christmas at W tliis year. Uncle would 

have liim stay over to-day, or else it seems hardly 
natui’al for him to be away. We have always been 
used to be together.” 

“ Surely, sir, surely,” returned the old woman; “and 
a good old way it is ; and yet,” she added, in a dilFcrent 
tone, “it makes such days bring a strange feeling over 
one when all those be dead and gone that used to keep 
^eni with us.” 

“ I never thought of that,” said Mark. 

“ How should you, sir, and you so young and light- 
some ? And yet it’s a lesson some have to learn young 
too; but I doubt it conujs hard then. I kept my 
Christmases for a matter of six-and-thirty years and 
never thought on it, — and that six-and-thirtieth time 
there was my husband and seven cliildren round me, all 
as healthy and merry as you’d see anywluTe, — and now 
there’s only he left of them ; ” and she looked towards 
the comer where her son lay sleeping. 

“You must feel very lonely sometimes,” said the 
youth compassionately. 

“Well, sir, I’m by myself a good deal, for I was 
never one that was fond of neighbouring; but Mrs. 
Franklin comes in sometimes to read to me, and some- 
times your mother, and then 1 can spell out a bit in the 
Testament pretty fairish myself now, though I was an 
old scholar when I began to learn. So I’m never lonely. 
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No, sir ; thank God, I have that which keeps loneliness 
awaj.” 

“ You have a secret then that many would give a good 
deal for.” 

“ Ay, tndy, master Mark ; but it’s a secret no money 
can buy ; a blessing the world can neither give nor take 
away — the peace of God that j)asseth imderstanding. 
There be many that say, ‘ Who will show ns any good 
poor, blindfold creatures, groping after it and taking 
up with any idle thing they catch, and never satisfied ; 
but when God gives siglit to the soiJ, the only 
thing it craves is the light of liis countenance, and 
that can shine anywhere. It lias lighted me now 
well nigh forty years, and I trust as it ’ll ’bide with 
me tiU the end.” 

You have not alw^ays felt so then, Mrs. Davis.” 

^‘No, sir, no; for more than forty years I lived 
witliout the knowledge or the love of God. I was 
puffed up with ray owm righteousness, master Mark, 
and thought because I’d always led a decent life and 
went to church regular, that I hadn’t anything to be 
afraid of ; and for the best part of the time I was as 
hajipy as a godless creature could be. But the Lord 
had mercy on me in my blindness, and sent trouble on 
trouble to stir me out of my sinful rest. First, my 
husband was taken ; then my children, one after the 
other — five of them w^ere cut off just as they w^ere 
growing up; only Dick and poor Mary left, and she’s 
gone now. Oh, sir ! it was hard to bear, but I can see 
now there was a necds-be, and 1 can look back and see 
things that I didn’t rightly understand at the time^ 
which make me hope that they are all of them safe in 
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heaven. I’ll tell you how it was, sir. There was no 
minister like Mr. ErankHn here then, you know ; the 
only folks who ever spoke out the truth to people about 
their souls, were some that used to have meetings in old 
John Trotman’s house, the father of the one that is now. 
Well, sir, it was there my husband used to go, and some 
of the children would go one time and some another, 
and sorely he wanted me to go too, but I wouldn’t; and 
I tried all I could to keep him away. Howsoever, sir, 
it was there tlicy learned the way to heaven just as ’tis 
preached in the church now'-a-days ; but I set my face 
right against it, till I was just worn down with trouble ; 
and my poor Betsy, that was the last of them, died 
begging me to think about my soul. Well, su, I went 
then; and I thank God for that day. It was a hard 
struggle even then, and I think if my heart hadn’t been 
fairly broken down with sorrow I shouldn’t ever have 
come into the right w^ay and been content to give up all 
that I had trusted in so long. So you see, sir, I have 
cause to bless God for it all.” 

“ And can you really say that you are happier now 
than you were before your troubles came?” 

“ Well, you know', sir, I used to be what folks call 
happy then. I was well to do, and alw ays busy and 
satisfied wdtli myself ; but as for being happy, to my 
thinking there can’t be any real happiness wdthout 
there’s peace, and I never had any sober ])eace, not in 
my own mind, till God gave me peace with Him. There’s 
a text of Scripture that says, ‘ Acquaint thyself with 
him, and be at peace;” and another, ‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest;’ and they are true words, master Mark, good and 
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true for ricli and poor, old and young. They tell me 
that you are uncommon clever, sir, and are going to 
college to be made a great man of, and 1 doubt it’s true. 
Maybe you’ll earn honour and a wonderful name in the 
world, and yet find it all vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
and if you do, master Mark, think on those words, for 
they are the words of God. And if it falls out t’other 
way, and you find pleasure and ]:)ridc in them, as ’tis like 
you will — at least at first — there’s another word that I’d 
pray God to keep sounding in your ears, I mean that 
one Mr. Franklin finished with to-day : ‘ The end of 
all things is at hand ; be ye therefore sober.’ ’Tis a 
needful warning to young hearts, for they are apt to 
think there’s no end of time afore them. Must you 
be going, sir?” she asked, as Murk rose from the low 
arm-chair where he had been silting: “I hope I 
hav’n't tired you with my talk. Old folks are fond of 
talking, you know.” * 

“ No, Mrs. Davis, I am not tired, indeed : but 1 
promised Ally not to be long, and I must go.” 

“ Will you be pleased then to thank the dear young 
lady for me, sir ? and many thanks to you for coining to 
see a poor old woman like me. God be with you, sir, 
wherever you go, and keep you in his fear.” 

"Good bye, Mrs. Davis, and thank you for your 
good wishes;” and whtli a quick step, and a mind 
full of unwonted thought, Mark Wentworth left the 
cottage. 

There is something in the clear, still beauty of a moon- 
light sky, very fascinating to a thoughtful spirit, and 
Mark felt its influence that night in liis silent chamber. 
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The eveniiig had passed off very quietly, strangely so 
indeed for the season, in that cheerful homestead ; but 
the farmer in consenting, however unwillingly, to the 
absence of his eldest son, had not only steadily refused 
to leave his own fireside at Cliristmas, but resolved to 
put off aU tlie customary rejoicings till Andrew’s retitm. 
So he sat quietly by the large chimney, conversing 
pleasantly with his wife and cliildren, wliilc Mark and 
his Htlle sister, seated on the large old-fashioned black 
leatlier sofa, looked over the great family Bible with its 
quaint woodcuts, pictures that Ally never wearied of 
when she had her brotlier by her to ex})lain them. This 
evening she soon tired, however, and nestHng against Ids 
shoulder, with his arm round her, fell fast asleep. 
Thence she w'as removed, not unwillingly, to bed ; and 
Mark, leaning back against the ample cushions, listened, 
to his father’s occasional remarks, and watched his 
nIDther’s placid face bending over her book, or gazed 
into the glowing fire with a mind far otherwise 
occupied. The deep though unacknowledged impres- 
sion which the solemn truths of the morning’s sermon 
had made upon him, renewed by the homely warning 
so unexpectedly received, was working a strange 
tumult within, of dissatisfied and conflicting thought, 
llis reverie was hardly intemipted by the introduc- 
tion of supper, and lie was glad when his father, 
with an exclamation of surprise at the lateness of 
the hour, declared that it was time for every-one to 
be in bed. 

Mark’s little dormitory, which also served him as 
a quiet retreat for study, and was in fact his favourite 
room, had been fitted up chiefly by his own hands, with 
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neat shelves for his books ; and a plain square table in 
the middle was strewed with them and with sheets of 
finished and unfinished diagrams and problems. He 
paused at it for a moment, and glanced over them. Tliere 
was one problem half-completed from which he had risen 
unwillingly to get ready for chui-ch that morning; but he 
was in no mood to resume the calculation of it. Setting 
down his candle, he walked to the window, and resting 
botli arms on the high ledge below it, gazed long on 
the beautiful scene before him, and gave the reins to 
Ids thoughts. It would have been hard to decide 
whether earth or sky looked the lovelier that night. 
Above, the moon, clear and full, moved steadily on in 
her majestic orbit, flooding tlie scattered clouds that 
now and then crossed her pathway, with her pure, silvery 
radiance ; below lay the unsullied snow in a broad, 
spotless sheet, on which the still slmdows of the he.'ivily 
loaded firs and larches lay clear and black, except when 
the fitful wind swept through them, bringing down 
large noiseless masses of their wint rv burden. Gloom 
and radiance, calm and strife, were strangely mingled in 
them both. The moon, walking in brightness along her 
allotted path, alike through cloud and calm, showed like 
some meek, pure sj)irit breasting the ills of life and 
rising above its woes, strong in light and glory borrowed 
from anotlier ; and the trees, bending before the wind, 
and rising Kghtcned after every gust, told not. dimly of 
the sweet and holy uses of adversity. "VVe do not say, 
however, that Mark read just these lessons in the scene 
before him ; indeed, he gazed upon it till it ceased to 
occupy a distinct place in his mind, and only blended 
and harmonized with his previous meditations. 
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“ Strange,” he mxirmiired, “ if these things are true, 
that the world can go on as it does, so heedless of them ; 
that the present can so completely shut out the future ; 
most men living as if the end would never come. 
Politics, business, pleasure, and money-getting fill up 
their hearts, and religion liardly seems to enter into the 
calculation at all ; yet what madness it is to neglect it ! 
And learning too — science, that I have followed after so 
earnestly ; fame, that T have thirsted for as the supremest 
bliss of life, what are they better ? I have despised 
others for their low, short-sighted views ; let me see how 
my loftier aims will stand the test. If the end of all 
things is at hand, of what avail is this restless pursuit 
of earthly knowledge ? It may be in the midst of the 
struggle that the Judge will come, and then where shall 
I be, who have given no thought to be ready ? And if 
not so, if this fair earth should roll on unclianged another 
thousand or two thousand years, the end of all things 
may yet be at hand for me. There is no device nor 
wisdom in the grave. And su[)pose I should have time 
to climb the high path I have marked out for myself ; to 
pioneer the way to untrodden fields of science ; il‘ I sliould 
be famed above my wildest dreaming, — wliat will it 
profit me when I lie down in the grave ? Porty, fifty, 
sixty years, perhaps, of honour and applause, and what 
then ? The moon may look down as she does to-night, 
and under the snow in that churdi-yard there will be 
another grave, another heart witli all its throbbings 
stilled, another brain, once full of high thoughts and 
strivings, food for the worm. I must leave aU that 1 
have won, and go to stand alone before my Judge, — ^aud 
what will these things matter to me then? except. 
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indeed, that they will prove me guiltier, rendering 
nothing for so much received. Better to be yonder idiot ; 
for he at least will have no account to render. Strange 
that I never looked at it in this way before, and that 
those words to-day should have brought it all before 
me. ‘ Poor, blindfold creatures! ’ — even so ; and I, who 
have valued myself on intellect and talent, stand 
convicted of arrant folly before that poor old woman. 
I, who can measure distance and calculate far-oif space 
and yet never gave a thought till now to the proportion 
between a lifetime and eternity !” 

The young man buried his face in his hands, and 
paced restlessly to and fro. The preacher’s closing 
address and the poor widow’s simple warning had 
indeed been words in season to him. They met him 
just in the full Hush of youth and hope; and, winged by 
the Spirit of the living God, they pierced to his very 
soul. There was nothing new in the tniths conveyed ; 
but they came to liim with a flash of liglit from heaven, 
smiting his pride down to tlie dust, and there was bitter 
self-reproach, as well as sorrow, in liis repentant musings. 
His was no variable mind, lightly moved and easily for- 
getting ; tlierc was a sober earnestm^ss in his character, a 
depth of resolute and steady will, not soon roused, but 
Ann and instant in its determination when once awakened. 

“ It shall be so no longer I ” he said, at length, pausing 
again in front of the moonlit casement ; “ I see that 
with all my proud thoughts of myself 1 have been a 
very fool ; but I will be one no longer. It is not yet 
too late.” The Ann brow softened to a look of humble- 
ness as his thoughts pursued their course. “Not too 
late ! O God, I thank thee, for there is no reservation 
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in thj word. 'All to that labour,’ — and I know too tliat 
it says somewhere ' TVliosocver will,’ — even I, — indiffe- 
rent and ungrateful as I have been, Lord, I come now ; 
look do^vn on me in mercy. Help me to put aside all 
other objects and seek first peace with f liec ; to give 
my soul no rest till this great matter is set right. I 
know there is a way ; shame on me that I have never 
cared to understand it ; henceforth it shall be my first 
concern. Help me, 0 God ; teach me to seek thy face, 
for I am blind, blind and ignorant ! ” 

It was a heartfelt prayer that went up in tliesc words, 
and it was heard for the sake of Him whom as yet Mark 
knew not. His idea of religion was a mere poetical 
deism, in which a Saviour had no place, and his prayer 
was consequently one which a heathen might have 
utt ered. It was folly rattier than sin that he deplored ; 
peace rather than pardon that he sought ; a service of 
duty and fear ratlier than of grateful love to which lie 
looked forward. But the desire came from God, and he 
looked down in mercy on that first movement of the 
heart towards him. That night was a crisis . in Mark 
Wentworth’s history ; it was the first time he had ever 
really prayed . Header, does your memory bear the record 
of such a crisis in your own soul’s history ? or have you 
lived till now at a distance from, and at variance with 
your Maker ? Glance not idly over this page and then 
go on your way forgetful ; but pause and think out, as he 
did, the problem, “ What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? ” 


Nearly three weeks had passed away, and it was the 
eve of Mark’s departure for college. One large trunk, 
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packed and corded, stood in tLc middle of his room, 
and aiiotlier near tlie taldc n as half filled witli hooks, 
which tlieir owner was bnsily arranging, so as to fill 
least possible space. Piles of solid, dingy looking 
volnmcs, on various scientific subjects, lay upon the 
table ready to join their companions; and Iia\ing arranged 
the others to Jiis satisfnetion, Mark rose from his Jialf 
kneeling posture to reach a fresii suj)ply. Ilis hand 
])assed earelcsslv over one or two, and rested on a hand- 
some j)ock(‘t Bible that lay among them, evidently quite 
new, for (‘ven the neat protecting cover was yef fresh 
and glossy. Apparently, the sight turned his thoughts 
into another ehaiuiel ; for, half seating himself upon the 
comer of the table, he unfasteiu'd the silver clasps with 
a heavy sigh, and resting the volume on his knee, 
f umed to the title-])age. It was but a brief record 
thaf met his eye, couched in little more than the eus- 
t omary form — ‘‘ Alice Wentworth, the giff of her dear 
mother on her seventh birth-day. October Sth, 18 — .” 

“ Thy wmrd is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.'' But, simple as it was, the young man 
gazed upon it thoughtfully and long; then, taking a 
folded paper from his ])oeket-book, drew from if a little 
curl of gokhm hair, and laid it revenmlly b(‘twcen the 
pag(;s. It was his sister’s hair — his sister's book — nay, 
hers no longer, but his — ^ber dying gift. Alice was gone. 
The tender Shepherd had folded his little lamb, had 
reealhul in love f he frail blessmg which his love had 
given. The wintry wind had done a fatal work that 
Christmas-day, cold and inflammation followed; and 
before 1 h(‘ new year’s day so surely reckoned on, the 
child was dead. Wc will not dwell upon the closing 

E 
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scene. The mother from the first perceived with a 
mother^s quick foreboding that the Lord had called the 
child, and bowed to his will humbly and trustfully, 
though with a heart of anguish such as none but a 
mother similarly circumstanced can conceive ; whDe tlic 
father, refusing to believe that he could lose his darling, 
summoned every medical aid within reach, and hoped 
to the last, then settled down into a dee]) silent grief, 
very touching in one of his free, open eharjwter. Andrew 
was summoned, and the aunt and uncle came too, not to the 
festive .wne intended, hut to follow the cherished little 
one to the quiet village cliurchyard, where they laid her. 

How liad Mark home the blow ? Tlicre was a 
strange calm on his spirit, even while he w'atched her 
parting struggle with a bleeding lieart, and stood beside 
her grave, for in his new feeling of the importance of 
eternity, life secme;d a thing of little moment ; he knew 
that she was safe, and he would have given up all his 
earthly hopes to lie tlierc in her stead, if he could have 
done so with the same chiJd-like trust. 

PerJiaps it was upon Jier happiness rather than his 
loss that he was dwelling as he sat there in that fit of 
musing, for there was scarcely a shade of sadness on 
his brow, though he looked pale and tliin. A slow' step 
and then a low tap at his door followed by his mother’s 
voice roused him, and he hastily closed the book and 
laid it in his trunk, tlien opened the door and asked licr 
to come in. She stood a moment in the middle of tlie 
room and noted his preparations with an eye and lip 
that tried hard to he cheerful. 

“You are getting on nicely with your packing, my 
dear boy.” 
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“Yes, mother, thanks to you; all my things were 
put in such nice order, I had only my books to 
look up and I shall soon have finished them. Come 
to the fire and sit down with me a little while this 
last afternoon.” 

Mrs. Wentworth took the chair he placed, and looked 
sadly round at the bare shelves and empty drawers that 
spoke so drearily of change and absence. 

“ I could scarcely fancy till now that you were re^y 
going, Mark; the time seems to have come on so rapidly. 
1 shall miss you very much.” 

“ I am afraid it will be lonely for you, mother dear,” 
said tlie youth kneeling down beside her, and with a 
tenderness in his tone that brought tears into her eyes; 
“I would have put off going for another term, you 
know, only ray father would not hear of it.” 

“ No, my son, he was quite light, it would only be 
keeping you back, and I shall be stronger and better 
soon, I hope. I ought not to grieve for Ally, she is safe 
and blessed for ever. It is about you, my dear boy, that 
I have tJiought most anxiously for some time past, and 
I have been wishing for an opportunity of speaking to 
you before you go.” 

“I am glad you have found one, mother; only tell 
me what it is, and I will try and satisty you. Is it any- 
thing I have said or done that has troubled you ? ” 

“No, Mark, nothing; few sons could ever have done 
less to trouble a mother’s heart. It is the thought that 
you are going into the world, without the only prin- 
ciple that can be a safeguard against its snares. You 
have always been quiet and dutiful, and I believe that 
your natural disposition would keep you from gross 
£ 2 
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evil ; but there is another danger that makes me tremhh’ 
for you. You have been brouglit up in ])lain Christian 
truth, and you liave heard it from the pulpit, Init I 
am afraid it has had no entrance iid-o your heart. 
Yom* studies and your hopes for the future have 
shut it out, and now you are going Mdicre all these 
things are opeidy questioned among tJioiigldful but 
unsettled minds. It is by these wild speculations that 
I fear your being led away. You remember young 
Harding, Mark.’^ 

“ I do, motluu’; and I do not wonder at your fears; bul 
1 trust tli(!y will not be realized.” 

“ God grant they may not, my son ; but there is a 
strange dcceitf illness about these things. They come 
over the mind little by little, so that you do not know 
where they are leading you till you awake from their 
fascination and find yourself wdthout ho])c and without 
God in t he world. You have your Bible, Mark, and you 
promised Ally to read it — ^promise me that you w^jll 
never re,ad or list.en to anything that wTiuld lowxr your 
tnist in that holy book.” 

“ I will promise, mother, to avoid them as I would 
the plague.” 

“ God keep you, my dear, dear son, and give you tli(‘ 
same faith in the Saviour whom that book revivals that 
made our bttle Ally’s life and death so pi^aeef ul. She 
w^as a little simple child, and you are older and have 
much more of this w^orld’s wisdom ; but- there is one way 
for all, and you must lay aside that wisdom and become; 
a little child to tread tliis way.” 

Large quiet tc;ars were rolling down her cheeks as 
she spoke ; for she was yet unnerved and weak from 
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her recent trial. Mark pressed her hand affectionately, 
and for a few moments both were silent. Then he spoke 
in a voice steady and resolute but none the less indi- 
cative of deep emotion. 

“ Mother, I have something to say as well, that ought 
j)crhaps to have been told before. I scarcely know why 
I have not s{)oken — perhaps it was pride; j)erhaps 
because it was not easy to begin, but I must tell you 
now. God lias been merciftd to me and turned my 
lieart towards him. You must praise him for your son 
as well as pray.” 

Mrs. Wentworth clasped her hands in s})eeehless 
l-hankfuln(;ss, and it w'as some monumts before Mark 
could command liis voice sufficiently to proceed. Then 
he went on. 

“You remember that sermon on Christmas-day, 
mother ; it was that tliat first opened my eyes and led 
me to s(iek after God. I began ignorantly and pre- 
sumptuously, but he soon made me feel my lielplessuess. 
I found that all my life had been sin; because, in defiance 
of the great commandment, I had loved myself and my 
studies, you and Alice — evci^thing — better than my God, 
and I felt myself g'dlty and inexcusable before him. 
Then 1 thought of Jesus. I heard Alice speak of him, 
and I turned to him for hope, but I found I could not 
even believe on him. Oh mother that was a wTetched 
time, but his blessed Sj)irit kept me from desi)air and 
helped mv, to pray on, and now the light has come. I 
have trusted my soul t o the Lord Jesus Cluist, and 1 believe 
that in him God looks on me with love. 1 know 1 am 
sinful still, and liable to fall, but I am his : — the great 
affair of life is settled, and 1 go forth with his peace 
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^>011 11 ^ spirit, I thought at one time that I should 
new oare for earthly learaing again ; but I see that I 
was wrong. I must use the talents God has given me, 
and walk my path in life as other men, and he will 
be with me. I shall study none the less earnestly 
because I have a higher motive, and walk none the less 
happily because I can look on with a calm heart to the 
cud/* 



THE PORTRAIT OP PEACE. 

Sweet Peace, the gift of our departed Saviour, 

How lovely and attractive is thy mien ! 

Thy features wear, through all life’s toils and turmoils, 
An aspect ever gentle and serene. 

Clear is tliine open brow as that of childhood, 
Reminding us of fair and cloudless skies ; 

Nor bitter tear-drops, nor resentful feelings. 

Dim the soft radiance of thy dove-like eyes. 

Simplicity and frankness rule thine actions. 

And unobtrusive is tbj course on earth ; 

Yet grace and dignity mark every gesture. 

For thou art conscious of thy lofty birth. 

Thou walkest at our side through life’s stem conflict 
With gentle bearing, yet with dauntless tread ; 
Wliispering in angel tones those words that solace 
Our drooping hearts, and banish all our dread. 

When from the spirit-land some evil tempter 
Would dark suspicions of God’s love suggest. 

Thine is the harp whose wondrous strain rej)elleth 
The wily foe, and soothes our doubts to rest. 
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The vehement, accnsing voice of couscieuce, 

Thou hushest with thine all-entrancing spell ; 
And when thou hearest o’er the troubled waters 
An olive-leaf, with hope our bosoms swell. 

Joy seldom grants us more than transient visits, 
For earth’s rough blasts soon frigliten him awaj ; 
But thou art the loved inmate of our dwelling, 
Through ail our changes well content to staj. 

Sweet Peaee, without the sunsliine of thy presence. 
How dark would be this M orld of (^are and sorrow 
How could we bravcj the, evils of to-day, 

Or boldly meet the trials of to-morrow ? 

But while our hand is linked in thine, we shrink not 
From rugged pathways that before us lie ; 

Nor fear, while thy glad smile upon us restetli, 

The storm-clouds gathering o’er an angry sky. 

Wars and their rumours may perplex the nations ; 

Tlirones may upheave, and ancient kingdoms fall ; 
Shadows may deepen on the world’s horizon ; 

And signs of terror every heart appal. 

But thy soft touch, 0 Peace, calms our emotion ; 

Our tear-dimm’d glances freshen’d lustre gain ; 
And we can read in coming strifes, the tokens 
Of thy benign and universal rcugn. 








EAST INDIAN FLOJM^RS, 

India posscstica rare vegetable fiYJasures, from the 
.sta<(;Jv palin to tlie JowJj iiiustard-secd. Aiuoii" its 
tioweriiif^ pJaiits, tlioso sviuboLs of joy, formed to please 
mankind,” is tin? Indiajj JIose-uay {lUiodode/ulruti 
arhoreuhi). Its blossoms are of a deep vermilion 
colour, and grow in clusters of ten to tw('.nty on a stem. 
A native of the mo\intains of ISic'paid, it was intro- 
duced into England in 1817, w]u*r(‘, it was at first 
treated as a Lotliouse plant, but bas been foimd to beai* 
well the cold of our winte.r. 

Another Ncpanlcsc flower, the Bal’Tista Nepai'l, is 
of a yellow colour, and has curiously shaj)ed petals. 

Tlie Hoaky Osbeckia, {ihbeckia canesceuitf) is a 
small purj)l(;-rose coloured flower. Its generic name 
was given to it in honour of the Rev. P. Osbeck, 
a Swedish clergyman, who introduced it to the notic(^ 
of Eurojie ; and its specific name is derived from the 
hoary appearance of its stems. Some species are 
natives of Africa and America. 

The Hiinscus Splendens belongs to one of the three 
tribes into which the mallow family of plants is divided, 
and all of whose stems yield a usebd fibre, which is 
used as a substitute for flax and liemp. It is streaked 
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with pink on a whitish ground. The Ruellia is a pale 
blue flower, of the family of Acanthus. In English hot- 
houses it brings forth numerous showy blossoms. 

At the upper part of our picture is the Long-houned 
Dendrobium, {Bendrohium longicornu^ first brought 
from India by Dr. WaUich. It belongs to the natural 
order Orchidese. Travellers describe it as a beautiful 
object as it is seen climbing the branches of its native 
mountain woods. The flowers are large, whitish, fuimel- 
shaped, fringed with yellow, and scentless. 

As we gaze on these beauties of the flowery earth, 
we may well say with the poet — 

" O God ! 0 good beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair. 

If thus thy beauties gild the span 
Of ruin’d earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must that mansion be 
Where thy redeem’d shall dwell with thee !” 



THE FAMILY PORTRAITS AT THE HALL. 

A SMALL party of sight-seers had roamed at i)leasure 

over the fine park of W Hall ; and were now seated 

on a grassy slope, beneath the shade of a clump of 
majestio trees. 

The scenery spread around them was very beautiful. 
An artififual lake, fed by a small river which wound 
througli th(! park, lay placidly just below them ; and, 
on every side, rose stately forest trees, many of them 
centuries old, and now in the first pure tints of 
early summer. In the glades of the park were numbers 
of fallow deer, quietly feeding ; and at the distance of 
half-a-mile, the time-worn front and terraced walks of 
the ancient scat were partly visible, and partly hidden 
by the folitige in which it was embowered. 

“ Is there not a fine picture-gallery in W HaU ?” 

asked one of the young ladies of the party. 

“ Yes, Emma. I believe that some of the pictures, 
at any rate, arc considered fine by competent judges. It 
is many years since I saw them.” 

“ You have seen them, then, uncle ? ” 

‘‘Yes, my dear; and though W Hall is not 

what is called ‘ a show house,* 1 believe I have sufficient 
interest to obtain admittance for our party to view the 



picture-gallery. Indeed, I thought of this before we 
left houie.” 

“ Oh, tliauk you, uncle.” “ Thank you, sir.” “ That 
was very kind of you, Mr. S.;” were the responses the 
IcadcT of the excursion received. And as the mosi< 
tired of the paity declared herself sufficiently rested, no 
time was lost in patting the design into execution. 

“Is the family at the Hall now, sir ? ” asked another 
of the young people, as they walked along the grand 
avenue towards the principal entrance. 

“ No, 1 believe not,” said Mr. S.; “the owners spend 
th(i gnjater jiart of the year, either in London or on the 

(continent. They arc seldom at W , except for a 

few weeks in winter : th(‘y always ‘ keep Christmas ’ at 
the Hall, for instance ; but they speak of it in disparag- 
ingterms, and say that they have no taste for tin; 
country.” 

“ They must/ have a very perverted taste, I think, 
uncle,” Emma observed. “At least, 1 should jiit-y 
myself if 1 could not find pleasure all the year ixmnd 
on such a beautiful estate as this. And if I were 
obliged k) live part of the year in London, I would take 
care it should not be in the sumine.r.” 

“ Tastes differ, Emma,” said her uncle ; “ and our 
own personal tastes and predilections change with 
changing circumstances and tlu! advance of years. We 
cannot tell what may happen to cast a blighting memory 

over the fairest scenes of nature ; and then But 

here we are at the Hall ; let us sc{; if wc can obtain 
admittance ; ” and Mr. S. rang the bell. 

A very short interview with a respectable female, 
who recognised Mr. S., and who, as housekeeper, 
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had charge of the Hall, at once settled the question to 
the satisfaction of the visitors ; and a few minutes after- 
wards, cscort-ed by her, they liad comineneed the inspec- 
tion, not only of tlu'. picture-gallery, but of the principal 
rooms in the mansion. 

Tliere was much to admire in W Hall. Many 

of the rooms were magnificent, and richly furnished; 
but an air of neglect was every wh(‘re manifest, especially 
in the; library, where some tliousands of costly volumes 
w(Te in various stages of decay from damp and moth ; 
their ricli bindings tarnished, and their substance wonn- 
(‘uten and discoloured. They were j)iled on the shelves 
in MTctclu^d confusion, and dust and cobwebs ])lainly 
show(id that the library was a rarcly-(‘ntercd room. 

One of the ancestors of the presemt owner had been — 
according to tlui housekeeper’s account, — a very 
‘‘bookish gentleman ; ” and h(5 had not only made large 
additions 1r) tlui library, but had spent most of his time 
in writing. And as he lived to a good old age, he must 
have writ ten a good deal of one sort and another, she 
added. Indeed, there was enough remaining in the 
library to confirm this opinion. A heap of musty 
manuscripts, yellow with age, encumbered one of the 
u])pcr slu'lves ; and being permitted to examine them, 
Mr. S. and his young companions found thcmi to be in 
the same handwriting throughout-; an old-fashioned, 
formal, cramped band it was, in obsolete spelling, and 
not very easy to be deciphered. As far as could be 
gathered by a hasty glance at some of the most legible 
papers, the subject s which had exercised the brain and 
employed the pen of the old gentleman were connected 
with now exploded systems of philosophy ; and learned 
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disquisitions on abstruse theological points. But, what- 
ever were the merits of the writer, he had evidently 
taken much labour in vain ; for — as the housekeeper 
informed the curious visitors — ^there had not been much 
store set upon the writings at any time; they had 
moreover been wofuUy diminished by former housemaids 
and cooks, who had been in the habit of abstracting 
them from time to time for culinary purposes ; and tlie 
mice would soon make an end of them jill. These 
statements were abimdantly confirmed by tin; mutilated 
state in which most of the manuscripts were found. 

There were other objects in the library, which had 
greater charms for a young gentleman in the party than 
the dilapidated manuscripts ; such as a suit of ancient 
armour, and a large two-handed sword, almost devoured 
by rust, which he was told had been worn, borne, and 
used in battle by an ancestor of the family, of a much 
earlier date than the “bookish old gentleman.” There 
were relics, too, of the civil wars, in a pair of enormously 
thick and large boots, which were averred to have 
belonged to one of the Cromweirs Ironsides, and a pair 
of massive spurs to match. 

But the picture-gallery was the object of the visit ; 
and thither the visitors soon repaired. 

Many of the pictures were family portraits of past 
generations, and differed in no essential particular from 
similar collections elsewliere : but it is of these alone 
that we have now to write. There was, for instance, an 
iron-sheathed, stem-looking man, of middle age, who 
lived and fought, and was slain more than five hundred 
years ago, when gentlemen of his rank were more familiar 
with the sword than with the pen. This was the 
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ancestor to whom the suit of armour and the two-lianded 
sword in the library had belonged. 

Then there was the lady of this same warrior, — a 
mournful-looking dame, in a strange square head-dress 
of white linen, and long hanging sleeves trimmed with 
fur. There were other ladies of later dates; some 
young and some who were no longer young, when their 
portraits were taken. Some looked mild and pensive ; 
others, harsh and stern; and others, simpering and 
abashed. One, clothed in dark, close-fitting garments 
of the times preceding the Reformation, was represented 
as holding in her hand, and pressing to her bosom, a 
silver crucifix ; while another, in a jewelled head-dress 
and starched rufi*, which told of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, was portrayed with an open Bible before 
her, on which her hand w^as laid and her eyes were fixed. 

There were gentlemen of these periods also, — some 
in the garb of heroes ; one in that of a judge ; and 
others attired as gentlemen simply, without any dis- 
tinctive mark of catling or oflice. 

Two portraits there were to which a melancholy 
liistory — as told by the housekeeper — ^was attached. 
They were those of a young couple : the gentleman, 
kindly and loving in Iiis aspect, habited in the costume 
of the first Charles’s reign, with Vandyke collar, long 
flowing ringlets, parted in the middle of his forehead, 
and small pointed beard : the lady, exceedingly beautiful 
in countenance, and rich in attire of the same troubled 
period. They were husband and wife ; and in the civil 
war which eventually cost the king his crown and hfe, 
the young husband became a soldier, and bade farewell 
to his wife, a month after their nuptials, never to see 
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her again. He was killed in a fierce batile witli liis 
own countrymen ; and the distracted widow, after 
wdtuessing the partial destniclion of the Hall, look 
refuge in tlie cottage of a fiormer tenant, wlierc slic 
lingered only to give birth io a son, and tlien died, 
impoverished and broken-hearted. So ran ihe legend. 

The portrait of tlie sou was there also, taken when 
he had arrived at man’s estate, and regained liis family 
home and honours. Tsoble-looking, like liis father, he 
wanted the charm of benevolence and sedateness which 
gave grace to his father’s portrait. His dress was in 
the fashion of disfiguring foppishness, which succeeded 
the restoration of the second Cliarh'S. A stor^^ was 
connected with that picture also. The boy had lived 
in obscurity, dependcnit on the bounty of others, t ill he 
became a man : then he was introduced to the recently - 
resl on^d king, and sank into the deepest profligacies of 
a profligate court/. He married ; neglected his wife ; and 
died young, a hardened sinner. 

There were still other portraits, — belles and beaux 
of later jK^riods, — soiiu^ attired in tlie masfpierade of 
shepherds and shepherdesses ; some in their natural 
characters of country gentlemen and ladies, the former 
in broad skirted, coUarless coats, r(;d, blue, and violet , 
embroidered cravats, and powdered wu’gs, the latter in 
hoops and elaborate licad-dresses. One relic of these 
times there w’as, touching and painful, though at first 
sight it excited a natural smile on tin; countenances of 
the young visitors. It was the w ax(ui efligv of a child, 
a girl of six. or seven years old, dressed in the extrenu* 
of the womanly fashion of a hundred years since. Prim 
and demure, she sat in state in a small but expensively 
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wrought chair of carved work, with fan in hand, and 
the meaningless painted face disfigured with patches, 
and the false hair still showing traces of powder. A 
glass case had liithcrto preserved the characteristic 
figure from the ravages of time and dust. 

“Wliat a strange little object!” observed Emma, 
with a smile ; but the temptation to ridicule was gone 
when she heard that the waxen figure was the repre- 
sentation of a child who died in her mother’s arms, and 
of whom a mother’s love had contrived this frail, 
though long-preserved memorird. Little solid comfort 
had the memorial given, however ; for, from the hour of 
the loved one’s death had the mother pined, and pined, 
until she sank into an early grave. 

A portrait of the mother adorned the gallery. Gcnile 
and shrinking she seemed, and presented a strong 
contrast, to the sturdy squire whom the visitors w^cre 
given to understand was her husband ; and who, dressed 
in a gold laced frock, held in one hand a bugle and a 
hunting-whip, and with the other caressed a large 
hound by his side. 

One picture more, and we have done. It was that of 
a youth some eighteen or twenty years of age, and in a 
more modern costume than any the visitors had hitherto 
noticed. It was a full-length portrait, and the dress 
was that of a sportsman. A gun was in the young 
man’s hand, a shot-belt was suspended from his shoulder, 
and at his feet was a handsome dog, represented as 
looking wistfully up into his young master’s face. The 
painting was exquisitely executed, and the countenance 
of the youth was liimdsome and expressive. 

The picture was richly framed, and great care seemed 

F 
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to be taken to preserve it from dust and exposure, for 
a thick curtain was drawn over it ; and when the house- 
keeper uncovered it, it was with a deliberate mid 
solemn movement, and a look of seriousness amounting 
almost to sorrow. 

"It is not often that this picture is uncovered, sir,^’ 
she said in a low voice to Mr. S. 

“ I suppose not,’" he replied : and added, with a sigh, 
"Poor Henry !’* 

It seemed strange to the young j)eople of the party 
that the withdrawal of that thick cuH,ain should cast a 
gloom over the spirits both of their friend, Mr. S., and 
the housekeeper. But it was so ; and the gloom had 
not passed away when they left the picture-gallery. 

There was not much more to be seen at W Hall. 

The gardens and greenhouses were in a state of neglect : 
— "Not fit to be seen,” said the housekeeper; and the 
fine shrubberies with which, at one time, such pains and 
expense had been taken, she added with a sigh, were 
overrun with weeds, " Nothing has been as it used to be 
since — since tlien^ Mr. S.,” said she ; " and no wonder.” 

It was quite a relief for the young people to get into 
the park again. Emma wished they had not seen that 
grand picture, which had made her uncle so grave all 
at once ; and she wondered what the mystery could be. 

An hour or two later the party were seated in the 
carriage which had brought them from their home. The 
evening was calm and fine; the road was smooth, 
the horses fresh after their long rest ; and Mr. S. had 
regained his ordinary composure. 

Those who have had much experience — and who of 
our readers has not had some ? — of days of pleasure- 
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taking, must remember that the evening return home is 
generally far more quiet and contemplative than the 
morning's excursion. The animal spirits have been 
expended, or, at least, subdued ; the pleasure of antici- 
pation is j)ast, and — sliall w'e say it? — some trifling 
disappointment, or unavailing regret, or latent dissatis- 
faction, frequently lias intervened to damp or to qualify 
the expected jileasure. Or, if the eiijoyinent has been 
undiininisLed by accident, it has given food for reflec- 
tion rather than for hilarity. 

Thus it was with the young friends of Mr. S., who 
for some time drove on in silence, broken only by an 
occasional remark on the beauty of the rich scenery 
through which they passed, gilded as it was with the 
rays of the setting sun. 

Mr. S. at lengili spoke. ‘‘You have enjoyed your 
holiday, I liope, young ladies,” he said. “ 1 think I 
can answer for llcginald.” 

“ Yes, very much indeed,” said they aU. 

They had recently escaped from London on a visit to 
the family of Mr. IS., the luicle of one, and the friend of 
the others of the party ; and it was very pleasant, after 
being so long cooped up in the smoky town, to breathe 
pure country air and to see green fields and trees ! ” so 
Emma said. 

‘‘ And you think that if you were the owner of W 

Hall and park, Emma, that you should be happy ?” 

“ I would try to be, uncle.” 

“Do you think that the owner of the Hall is not 
happy, sir?” asked anotlier of the young ladies. 

“ I fear he is not. Miss Graham. I believe that neither 
Mr. W. nor his* lady can be called happy,” said Mr. S. 
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“ They are rich, sir, are they not ? ” 

“ Very rich, in worldly wealth, I have no doubt. The 
estate is larj^c and unencumbered; and tlicir income 
must be almost princely. So far as that is concerned, 
they have ‘ all that heart can wish.’ ” 

“ I do not know, father,” said Kegiuald; “ but I think 
that if I had a place like that, with plenty of money, 
and a good horse or two, a few dogs, and a gun, I 
should try to enjoy myself for a little while, at any rate.” 
— Ueginald had not long left school ; and tlic present 
object of his youtliful ambition was to Icani to ride and 
shoot. — “ I sliould be afraid that Mr. W. is a miser, 
father,” he added. 

“Not at all, licginald. He is rather lavish tlian 
niggardly ; and though he suffers the Hall to sink into 
decay, as you may have observed, he spares no expense 
in keeping up the estate ; and his cliaritics to the poor 
arc very large. But, Beginald, do you reaDy think that 
happiness is indissolubly or necessarily connected with 
horses, dogs, and guns ? ” 

“ No, father; I did not mean that ; there arc a good 
many other things wanted to make any one really happy. 
I only thought just as I spoke, how very nice it would 
be — and I suppose I was put in mind of guns, and dogs, 
and shooting, by that last picture we looked at.” 

“ It must be pleasant, at any rate,” interposed Miss 

Graham, “ to have a fine house like W Hall ; and 

plenty of money. I wonder how it is that we so often 
hear of the great and rich being unhappy.” 

“ I am not sure, my dear young lady,” said Mr. S., 
‘ that persons of high station and great wealth are more 
often afflicted with unhappiness than those in humbler 
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circumstances. Perhaps it would be found that there 
is more equality in human happiness than is generally 
supposed, and that riches have not so much to do either 
in producing or preventing it as is imagined. There 
are advantages and disadvantages connected with every 
state in life, which I suppose pretty equally counter- 
balance each other ; and that, therefore, the very rich 
are not, because of that, either more or less happy than 
those who have only a Httlc of the world’s good. We 
must look for the springs of haj)piness or unhappiness 
elsewhere than in the mere possession of riches.” 

“ Is Mr. W. a young man, sir ? ” asked the third 
young lady of the party. 

“No; he has passed the greater part of the journey 
of life : and has reached the threescore and ten years, 
beyond which, we are told by an inspired writer that 
men find ‘ labour and sorrow.’ ” 

“ Perhaps that accounts for his being unhappy, uncle,” 
said Emma ; “ and the thought of soon leaving his good 
things behind him, may spoil his enjoyment of them.” 

“Ah!” interposed Reginald, with a sigh: — “there 
is something to be thought of in that : and the more 
one has, the less he will like the thought of leaving 
it, of course. As Dr. Jolmson said to Garrick, who 
was very rich and grand, — ‘ It is these things that make 
a death-bed terrible.’ ” 

“ There is some truth and some fallacy in that saying, 
Reginald,” said liis father, after a moment’s thought. 
“1 am not sure that the great moralist, as Dr. Johnson 
is sometimes styled, had at that time very clear views 
of what really makes a death-bed terrible. Every death- 
bed, my dear son, is terrible to an unpardoned and 
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Hnsanctified sinner ; and, in general, it will be found, that 
tbe penniless pauper, under such awful circumstances, 
is as unwilling to relinquish liis failing hold of life, as 
the man who, in life, lias had the coniinand of almost 
boundless wealth. And, on the other hand, the dying man 
who has loved and trusted the Saviour, in life and health, 
and who can say, ' I know whom T have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keej) that which I have 
committed unto him against that day,’ will be as willing 
to leave a palace behind him as a hovel, because he knows 
that ‘ to depart, and to be with Christ, is far better.’ ” 

Por a bttle while all were silent after Mr. S. had said 
this. Enginald was the first to resume; the conversation, 
by some remarks on the pictures they had seen in the 
gallery, and the histories they had gleaned from the 
housekeeper, of the former owners of the Hall. 

“ Those liistories,” said Mr. S., when another pause 
occurred, “which are, I believe, tolerably correct, 
may tend to show us that there are many obstructions 
to human happiness in tlie houses of the rich, as well as 
of the poor ; to say nothing of the great fact wliich a 
gaDery of portraits must inevitably bring to mind, that 
‘ it is appointed unto men once to die.’ And of that 
fact we can scarcely fail of being reminded, when we 
think that of all the faces we have seen on canvass to-day, 
not one living represemtative remains. But, to say 
nothing of tliis, — the story of the young soldier who was 
slain in battle ; of his mourning widow, who suffered 
from the fierce contentions of the times, and at length 
died of grief ; of her son, who lived only to be a disgrace 
to his name, and died a hardened jirofligate, as he had 
lived ; of the poor mother who sought, but could not 
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find, comfort in her grief for the death of a favourite 
child, by moulding its image in wax, — all these tell 
how many miseries there are which neither position in 
society, nor wealth, have the power to turn away or 
assuage.” 

“ There is one history which we heard nothing about, 
undo ; ” said Emma, looking inquiringly at Mr. S. 

You mean that of the last portrait we looked at, 
Emma. I will satisfy your curiosity. The young sports - 
man was the son of the present owner of W Hall.” 

“ Is he then dead, sir ? ” asked the youngest of the 
party. 

“ Yes, ray dear. He died nearly thirty years ago 
only a year or two after that portrait was taken. He 
was an only son, also ; and I have understood that one— 
though certainly not the greatest — cause of unhappiness 
to Mr. W. is, that he has no child to whom his large 
estate will descend when he is dead ; and that after 
having been for many hundreds of years regularly 
transmitted from father to son through many generations, 
it must now soon revert to a distant and estranged 
branch of his family. It is very well known that this 
consideration is a daily source of disquiet to Mr.W. ,, 

“ If that is why he allows the fine country seat to fall 
into decay,” said Reginald, “ it seems very much like 
the fable of the dog in the manger, father. He will not 
enjoy it himself, and does not like that another should 
enjoy it after him.” 

“ There is another and sadder cause why both Mr. W. 
and his lady have a shrinking aversion from their country 
house. The story is not a long one ; and it is a painful 
one, as you shall judge. 
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“ I have told you,” continued Mr. S., “ that the 
young man whose portrait we saw was an only son ; 
and I need scarcely say that, as a child, he was very 
greatly indulged. Unhappily, he was naturally self- 
wiJJed, and had strong passions, wliich required wise and 
discriminating judgment, as well as strong parental 
authority, to control. It is not harsh or uncliaritable 
to say that, during the earlier part of the boy’s life, 
neither judgment nor authority was exercised over him ; 
and Henry W. became a self-willed, and proud young 
man. 

“ He had better qualities. He was affectionate ; and 
as ardent where his afft^ctions were fixed, as he was 
determined to carry out his own j)ur]:)oses when they 
were hastily formed. He was clever, also ; and it* it had 
not been for the overwhelming torrent of his unbridled 
will — which, when he was in any degree opposed, blazed 
up into temporary fury — he might have been not only 
happy and useful, but honoured and distinguished. 

“ There was one supreme deficiency in his education 
— in his education, at least, — from first to last. 
His father was not only essentially a man of the world, 
but a scoffer at the religion of the Bible : — alas ! he is 
said to be so still. Sorrow has hardened his heart 
against the gospel, rather than softened it : — so 1 have 
been told by one who has the means of judging, and 
who would not judge hastily or uncharitably. The 
mother of Henry W. was gay and frivolous, and as 
averse to religion as her husband. She once dismissed 
a nurse-maid in anger, who had ventured to say a few 
words to the child about eternity and God. And all 
that the boy heard on the subject of religion, was in 
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sneers at the Bible, and in malicious, or heartless ridicule 
of the followers of Christ. He grew up, therefore, 
without the safeguard even of an intelligent compre- 
hension of the claims of God and the mercy of a 
Redeemer. 

‘‘After a desultory education at home under a tutor 
of his father’s owm infidel sentiments, young W. wTiit 
to college, where he miliappiJy met witli other young 
men who had as little regard for moral proprieties 
as himself, and by whom it is to be feared, he w'as 
led into ‘ almost aU evil.’ At home he had had some 
sort of imiate perception of what w^as due from himself, 
as a gentleman, to others ; and this, with the natural 
generosity of his disposition, had j)artially concealed the 
mischief which was going on in his soul. But now 
this was laid bare, and he soon became the ringleader 
in open and undisguised vice. Eventually, he was 
expelled from college in disgrace. 

“His father had not calculated on tliis, though it 
was the natural result of the poisonous principles wdiich 
he himself had instilled into the mind of the boy. He 
was not prepared, either, for the heavy demands upon 
liis purse for the tradesmen’s bills and debts of honour, 
falsely so called, of his son. Mr. W., like his son, 
w’as a man of violent passions ; and the scene, as I have 
been told, when the disgraced young man returned to 

W HaU, was most distressing ; — ^thc father, greatly 

enraged, gave expression to his wrath in dreadful im- 
precations; the mother, in an agony of tears, vainly 
endeavoured to calm down the husband’s anger; and 
Henry retorted liis father’s w^ords in unlilial reproaches. 

“ This passed over, however ; the father relented 
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and. was reconciled to his son, who thenceforward com- 
menced a life of idle dissipation and wretched profligacy 
at home, in which course he had not far to seek for vile 
panderers and companions. 

“ And then was seen, in full fructification, the result 
of the utter want of moral and religious training which 
had marked the education of the boy. It was seen 
then how emphatically true are the words of Divine in- . 
spiration, — ‘ A child left to himself bringeth his mother 
to shame.’ W HaU became a miserable habitation. 

“You said just now, Reginald, or implied, that 
horses, dogs, and guns are, in your opinion, accessories 
to happiness ; and you, my dear young friends, seemed 
to think that with wealth at command, a person must 
needs have happiness, to some extent, in his own power. 

Well, there was wealth at W Hall in abundance. 

Miss Graham ; a beautiful country estate, Emma ; and 
horses, dogs, and guns, lleginald. There was youth, 
too, for even the parents had scarcely passed what is 
called middle age, and there was health to enjoy the 
bounties of Providence. But if I had been asked, at 
that time, to point out the most unliappy residence 
within the circle of my knowledge, I should unhesitat- 
ingly have mentioned W Hall ; and I knew much 

of the Hall then, for business often called me there. 

“We may depend upon it,” continued Mr. S., “ that 
there are no families in this world so essentially miser- 
able as those, whatever may be their worldly advan- 
tages, from which the fear of God is systematically 
excluded. And one of the most astounding assertions 
which I ever heard, is that which I lately have heard, 
namely, that the believer in Clirist has not so much 
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happiness in the world, and need not expect to have so 
much, as the unbeliever. Such a statement is alike 
contrary to God’s own word and to the teachings of 
experience, and is a gross libel on Christianity itsell*. 

“ But 1 will go on with my story. Henry W. had 
been at home some two or three years, when his father 
discovered that he was on the eve of being married. 
The young person to whom Henry had secretly en- 
gaged himself was, in many respects, unsuitable to 
become his wife; but had she been in every other 
respect unexceptionable, the secrecy with which the 
affair had been conducted was justly offensive to Mr. W., 
and his anger was once more roused against his son. 

“It happened that when the discovery was made, 
Henry was on the point of starting on a shooting 
excursion, and he was whistling for his dogs when the 
voice of his fatlicr, loud and stonny, called him into the 
picture-gallery. What passed there was never dis- 
tinctly known; but the tones of the voices of father 
and son, in fierce contention, were heard by a servant as 
he passed the door. Soon afterwards, the unhappy 
yeung man rushed from the gallery, his countenance 
crimson with rage, and hastily passing througli the 
entrance hall, he snatched up Ids gun and left the house. 

“Hours passed away, and he did not return; and 
meanwliile, his father took horse, and rode off to the 
residence of the young lady’s father, which he reached 
in a fearful passion. High words passed between the 
two gentlemen, which probably would have led to a 
hostile meeting, if another event in that eventful day 
had not effectually turned all thoughts into another 
channel. 
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“ Henry did not return to dinner ; but towards night 
a messenger arrived at the Hall in breathless haste and 
agitation. The young man had been found in one of 
his father’s preserves mortally wounded, liis discharged 
gun lying by his side; and he had been conveyed 
thence to a near cottage. 

“I need not attempt to describe the scene which 
ensued — the mother’s agony, the father’s horror. It 
was at first believed that the unhappy young )nan was 
the victim of his own strong, uncontrolled passions. 
In one sense, this was true, for his impetuosity in rush- 
ing onward through brake and brier with his gun at 
full cock, wliile his temper was boiling over with anger 
against his father, had led to the fatal accident ; but it 
was not an act of intentional self-murder. 

He was brought home, and lingered some days in 
dreadful agony before he died : and, in those days, 
it w^as said that he bitterly reproached himself for past 
follies and sins, and turned to the Bible for instruction 
and support in a dying hour. But not much of all that 
passed within his chamber w'as ever known, and of what 
passed within his soul nothing can truly be known till 
the day when all secrets shall be revealed. 

“ He died, — penitently it 'was said ; but you will no 

longer wonder that, from that time, W Hall has 

become hateful to the unhappy parents. There was a 
sumptuous funeral ; and that was no sooner over than 
the owner of the Hall and the grief-stricken mother 
hastened frantically to London, declaring that they 
would never return to the scene of their terrible afilic- 
tion. For many years they adhered to their vow, and 
were only occasionally heard of as travelling from place 
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to place, and country to country, * seeking ’ — to use the 
impressive words of Scripture — ‘seeking rest and finding 
none.’ Meanwhile the HaU gradually sank into the 
state of neglect in wliich we have to-day seen it. Two 
or three servants were left to take charge of the house; 
the principal rooms were closed; and the portrait of 
the ill-fated young man was covered up as you have 
witnessed. 

“ Ten years passed away, and then, impelled by some 
strong impulse, as was said, but rather, I believe, from 
finding that, wherever they roamed, they carried with 
them the canker wiiich was preying on their hearts, 
the W.’s revisited the IlaU. To have seen the ravages 
which that comparatively short time had wrought in 
them would have moved their bitterest enemies to com- 
passion. They were juematurely aged, grey, bent down, 
and worn with constant sorrow : that ‘ sorrow of the 
world’ wliich ‘worketh death.’ It w’as soon known, 
also, that, in addition to tliis, their domestic existence 
was embittered by constant mutual reproaches and in- 
creasing alicimiion. They were miserable. 

“They had miscalculnted their strength of endurance 
also. The remembrance of the tragic histoiy of their 
dead son w^as revived, and they became wild with re- 
newed grief. They passed only a day and a night at 
the HaU, and hurried away again; and several more 
years elapsed before they repeated the experiment. 
Then, by a strong effort, they once more returned ; and 
since then have made an annual pilgrimage to the spot, 
and have so far succeeded in subduing their emotions 
as to hide, in some measure, the gnawing agony wliich 
they feel ; but I sometimes have thought, when I have, 
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at these seasons, been brought into contact with Mr. 
W., of the lines of one who was perhaps equally un- 
happy, when, after describing the tortures of ‘ a scor- 
pion girt with fire,’ he adds, — 

‘ So wriHies the heart remorse haOi riven, 

Unfit for earth, nndoom'd for heaven, 

Darkness above, despair heneatli, 

Around it flame — within it death.’ ” 

“ This is a melancholy story, sir ! ” said Miss Graham, 
when Mr. S. at length came to the end. And so they 
all said ; Reginald adding that he could almost have 
wished that his father had not finished their day’s excur- 
sion by making them all look so grave and feel so sad. 

“ I would not willingly damp your day’s pleasure, my 
young friends, and my dear boy,” said Mr. S. “ if I did 
not hope, by a slight check to your gaiety, to give some 
lasting instruction. You know where it is said that 
‘ it is better to go to the house of mourning, than to go 
to the house of feasting ; for that is the end of all men ; 
and the living will lay it to heart.’ And the wise man 
adds, if you remember, ' Sorrow is better than laughter : 
for by the sadness of the countenance the heart is 
made better.’ * 

“ I like these occasional trips of pleasure,” continued 
Mr. S. ; “ and have no sympathy with some good people 
who are apt to think of them as a sad waste of time and 
money too. I do not tliink that either the time or the 
money they cost need be wasted. The very change of 
scene is useful to recruit both body and mind ; and 
there is no place we can visit so devoid of materials for 
* Eccles. vii. 2, S. 
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self-improvement as not to yield it in rich abimdance to 
those who are willing to receive it. 

“We have seen to-day, for instance, how powerless 
wealth is, to ward even the ordinary casualties of 
human life ; and this should surely teach us, that "every 
man walketh in a vain show; surely they are disquieted 
in vain : he heapeth up riehes and knoweth not who 
shall gather them.* * And thus we may learn also, that 
‘ lie builds too low, who builds beneath the skies.’ 

“We have seen, moreover, something of the transitory 
nature of the fashions of this world. It is true, we 
may see this every day, and everywhere ; but the same 
lesson which, under ordinary aspects, fails to impress 
us, may do so when it is presented to us in an extra- 
ordinary light. And dull indeed should wc be, not to 
profit by this lesson : — a lesson which an apostle teaches 
us when he says, — ‘ But this I say, brethren, the time 
is short : it remaineth that both they that have wives 
be as though they had none ; and they that weep, 
as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as 
though they rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as though 
they possessed not; and they that use tliis world, 
as not abusing it : for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.’ f 

“ Then in the melancholy history I have given you, 
I think we have an exemplification of the Divine 
declaration, that ‘ it is good for a man that he bear the 
yoke in liis youth.’ J How much misery would have 
been averted and avoided if poor Henry W. had learned 
as a boy, filial submission and self-control ! 

“ And, not to make my moral application tedious, we 

* Psa. xxxix. C. t 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. J Ijam. iii. 27. 
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may sum up our reflections by thinking what a wrctclied 
condition it is to be liv ing without God in the world ; 
without a guide in perplexity ; consolation in sorrow ; 
and hope in death ; — while, on the other hand, the more 
we see of men, the more we learn of their private 
histories, and the more we search into their secret 
sources of disquiet, the stronger will be the confir- 
mation to our own minds of the broad and comprehensive 
statement of God’s own word, that — ‘Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, haring promise of the life 
that now is, and of that winch is to come/ 

As Mr. S. finished speaking, the carriage di*ove up 
to the door of his quiet, retired, and pleasant home. 
Twilight was setting in, and the bright fire in the small 
drawing-room shone cheerily on the party as they 
entered. 

“ Ah ! ” said Reginald, rubbing his hands, which had 
become chilled with the evening air, and looking 
thoughtfully around him : “ I do not know, cousin 
Emma, but I have a strong impression that this is 
a pleasanter place, soviehow, than W Hall ! ” 


* 1 Tiui. iv. S. 



PALESTINE. 

BY J. G. WniTTIEB. 

Bi.ess’t) land of Judjna ! thrice hallowM of son", 

Whore the holiest of ineinorics pilgrini-like throii"; 

In the shade of thy j)alms, by the shores of thy sea. 

On tlui hills of thy beauty, iny heart is ^vith thee. 

With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore, 

"Where pilgrim and prophet have; linger’d before ; 

With tlie glide of a sj)irit 1 traverse the sod 
Made bright by the stei)s of the angels of God. 

Bine sea of the hills ! in my spirit I hear 
Thy \vat(?rs, Gennesaret., chime on my car ; 

Where the Lowly and lust, with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 

Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green. 

And the desolat e hills of the w ild Gadarene ; 

And I pause, on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
Tlie gleam of thy waters, O dai’k Galdee ! 

Hark, a sound in the valley ! where, swollen and strong. 
Thy river, O Kish on, is sweeping along ; 

Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain. 

And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the slain. 
G 
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There, down from his mountains stem Zebulon came, 
And Naphtali’s stag, with his eyeballs of flame, 

And the chariots of Jabin roll’d harmlessly on. 

For the arm of the Lord was Abinoam’s son ! 

There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang 
To the song which the beautiful j)rophctoss sang, 

When the princes of Issachar stood by her side, 

And the'shout of a host in its triumph replied. 

Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-side before me is seen, 

With the mountains around and the valleys between ; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 
The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 

And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below ; 

But where are the sisters who liasten’d to greet 
The lowly Kcdeemer, and sit at liis feet ? 

I tread where the twelve in their wayfaring trod : 

I stand where they stood with the chosen of God — 
Where his blessings were heard and his lessons were 
taught, 

Where the blind were restored and the healing was 
wrought. 

Oh, here with his flock the sad Wanderer came — 
These hills he toil’d over in grief are the same — 

The founts where he drank by the wayside still flow. 
And the same airs arc blowing which breathed on his 
brow. 
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And throned on licr hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But the dust on her forehead, and chains on her feet ; 
Por the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy shekiiiah is dark where it shone. 

But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 
Of humanity clothed in th(i brightness of God? 

Were my spirit bu<> turn’d from the outward and dim, 
It would gaze even now on the presence of him ! 

Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when. 

In love and in meekness, he moved among men : 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of 
the sea. 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me ! 

And what if my f(H‘t may not tre,ad where he stood. 

Nor my cars hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood. 

Nor my eyes see the cross which he bow’d him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemanc’s garden in prayer : 

Yet;, Loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 
To the meek, and tlie lowdy, and penitent here ; 

And the voice oi‘ thy love is the same even now. 

As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 

Oh, the outward hath gone ! — but, in glory and power. 
The Spirit surviveth the things of an hour: 

Unchanged, uiidoeaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heaiPs secret altar is burning the same. 



SYRIAN FLOWERS. 

Many of the flowers and plants of Syria possess an 
additional interest from the references made to them in 
the Holy Scriptures, as illustrations of the j)Ower, wis- 
dom, and goodness of their Creator ; or as they are 
employed as emblems of spiritual and heavenly things. 
Of some of these a bouquet has been made. 

The CiSTUS {Cifttns ladainfenfs^ is the rose of Seri])- 
ture. It grows abundantly on the ])lains of Judaea. 
The flower is white, })rettily adorned with a yellow and 
crimson centre. Early in the mornmg the branches 
exude an odorous and medicinal gum, well known as 
the myrrh of ancient times. 

The Damask Rose {llom Ikmuif^ceud) has been called 
“the queen of the garden.” It is of the true; rose- 
colour. Tlie rose-bearing shnibs in west era eoimtries, 
beautiful as th(!y are, camiot vie wutli tlie rose-tree of 
the East, wdiich is sometimes twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and is laden with thousands of flowers, filling tlie 
air around with the most delicious fragi*ance. The 
gardens of Damascus are noted for this species, wdiicli 
was brought from the East to England in the year 
1573. 

The Saffron Crocus {Crocus Stisianus) grows wild 
in Syria, and bears a violet-coloured flower with yellow 
stamens. 
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A fragrant kind of narcissus is called the Great 
Jonquil {Narcmus jonquilla). It is of a bright yellow 
tint, and it scatters its odour in the evening in Pales- 
tine, where it is held in great repute. 

The Caper {Capparis spinosa) is a pretty little phint 
with glossy green leaves, found in crevices and in rough 
and stony })laces about Aleppo ; also, hanging among 
the tombs near Jerusalem, and blossoming about the 
pool of Siloam. Its flower is of a blue colour. 

The Tare common in England is the Ervum hirsutum^ 
which bears small blue flowers. It is also wcU known 
to the people of the East as a troublesome weed in the 
com-fields. Tlie farmer does not separate the weed 
from the wheat, but lets both grow together till the 
harvest. The reapers then carry both wheat and tares 
to the threshing-floor, when the latter are driven out 
by means of a sieve or fan. Matt. xiii. 21 — 30 ; iii. 12. 
Some suppose the plant darnel, which bears a resem- 
blance to wheat, is the tare of Scripture. 

llie Martagon Lily {Liliuni Chalcedonicum) is sup- 
})osed to be the flower to which our Lord referred 
when teaching ]iis disciples to depend on the paternal 
care of Divine Providence. Matt. vi. 28. It is of a 
bright scarlet colour ; its size is about half that of the 
common tiger lily. It is most abundant in the region 
of Galilee. 

“ Tlowers ! when the Saviour’s calm, benignant eye 
Pell on your gentle beauty : when from you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 

Eternal, universal as the sky j 
Then in the bosom of your purity 
A voice he set, as in a temple shrine, 
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That life’s quick travellers ne’er mij^ht pass you by, 
XJuwarn’d of that sweet oracle divine. 

And though too oft its low celestial sound 
By the harsh notes of work-day care is drown’d, 

And the loud steps of vain, unlistening baste, 

Yet the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in thought’s hush’d hour, 
Than yours, meek lilies ! chosen thus and graced.” 

Hem AN s. 



OUR ANNIE’S MISSION. 

Twenty years ago, in a lovely little cottage which stood 
on rising and fertile ground, not far from the pleasant 

and secluded town of L there dwelt an elderly 

widow la^y of the name of Mackenzie, and her only 
daughter Frances. Frances Mackenzie — then in the days 
of early womanhood — w’as a pale, sickly-looking girl, 
who had never knowm by experience that buoyancy and 
elasticity of spirit which is so natural to youth. She 
had been lame from infancy ; and her health was always 
delicate. It was perhaps from these reasons that she 
was peculiarly timid and retiring in her manners, and 
shrank as much as possible from general observation. 

What a contrast there was between this fair-haired, 
quiet daughter, and her high-spirited, energetic, warm- 
tempered mother ! The latter had been, and was still, a 
very handsome woman ; she was tall, and exceedingly 
dignified in her personal appearance ; pleasant and win- 
ning in her deportment, but of a disposition that could 
not brook the least familiarity, or bear the slightest 
opposition. 

Tliat lady was my mother : and that sickly daughter 
was myself. Yes, we lived together, as we had always 
done since I could remember, in that pretty ivy-covered 
cottage ; and a very happy home it was to me. For 
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my mother, with all her reserve towards others, was 
ever kiad and gentle to me. She watclied over me 
with the tenderest solicitude, and grudged no oxj)ensc 
nor painstaking for the promotion of my health and 
comfort. And we loved each other perhaps all the more 
because we had only each other to love. 

Stay — must recall that, for it is not allogcUier 
correct. There was an absent one from our liome and 
hearth, dear, very dear to us both ; but the love which 
we felt for liim was in the one case a love which dared 
not manifest itself; and in the other a love wliieli was 
kept douii, nay almost stifled out of its existence by 
the force of pride. Why was this ? 

William Mackenzie, my wandering, and often-wept- 
for brother, left us in a monnmt of })as.sionatc anger, 
and we looked in vain for his retuni. ^My mother and 
he had one evening a long and violent dispute about 
some money transactions in which he had been engaged. 
There was an imaecountable defleieney in the amount; 
she accused William — and there seemdl ground for the 
accusation — of having used the missing sujn for him- 
self ; and her charge was made witli hursh words, and 
bitter reproofs. Irritated by her language, and too 
proud to plead for, when he could not clear himself, 
William retorted with equal vehemence and sarcasm ; 
and the contest ran so liigh, that at length my motlier 
desired him to leave her prcsciiee, and not to rctmm t,o 
it till he was ready to own his fault and apologize for 
his behaviour. They parted thus in anger and in pride; 
unforgiving and unreconciled. Alas, alas, that iliore 
should have been this unseemly strife between a mother 
and her child ! 
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The moraing came, a bright and sunny morning, 
cheering the earth, and lighting up creation with smiles 
of gladness : but there was a dark shadow on our home, 
and a thick gloom upon our spirits. For William’s scat 
was vacant at our table, and his voice was silent in our 
dwelling. A hastily pencilled note told the reason of 
his dcj)arture. It bore these words ; — “ I go, mother, 
at your ])iddiiig; for to meet again upon youi* terms is 
impossible ; and if there is any satisfaction in knowing 
that you liave driven your son from his home to seek 
his fortune amongst strangers in a distant land, that 
satisfaction is yours. Some day% perhaps, you will be 
inchued to treat me with the justice wliich I deserve — 
till tlien — farewell.” 

The colour faded from my mother’s cheek as she read 
these lines, but she betrayed no other sign of emotion ; 
and calmly observed, as she folded the })aper, that the 
threat of going abroad M'as merely held out for the 
purpose of intimidating her , and that the foolisli boy 
would soon be glad to come back again. I b(*lievc she 
thought so t hen. Would that she liad been right ! Eut 
day after day passed away, and WiUiam returned not. 

We gained through a relative some tidings of his 
movements. He was then on the eve of embarkation 
for America or Australia. One kind and forgiving word 
from my mother would have arrested the wanderer, and 
have rtistored him to his jdacc in our family, but that 
one word my mother refused to utter. It u as the child’s 
place, not the parent’s, she said, to give way. It was in 
vain that 1 implored her, for my sake, to yield ; it wjis in 
vain that friends interceded for my brother ; it was in 
vain that our worthy clergyman reasoned with her, and 
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warned her of the consequences of her conduct ; my 
mother was as firm as a rock against all oiu* entreaties 
and persuasions; and William departed without one 
kind wish, or parting token from his offended parent. 
His only communication with us was to send me a lock 
of his hair in a small gold brooch, which I kept in my 
drawer to look at, for I dared not wear it nor yet show 
it to my mother. And thus we were separated, not 
knowing that we should ever meet again. And this 
verse powerfully pressed itself upon my attention, and 
caused me many sad forebodings, — “Weep ye not for 
the dead, neither bemoan him : but weep sore for him 
that goeth away : for he shall return no more, nor see 
his native country.’* Jer. xxii. 10. 

From that period my mother forbade the mention of 
William’s name in her presence. She wished, she said, 
to forget that she had such a disobedient and ungrateful 
son ; and she never desired to hear of him again, unless 
he were humbled and penitent for his fault. I was 
therefore obliged to refrain from all allusions to my poor 
unhappy brother before her ; but 1 was thankful that 
my mother could not control my thoughts nor yet my 
prayers ; so that I could stiU cherish the absent brother 
in my memory, and bear him on the ])etitions which I 
offered at the throne of grace. Oh, how often and how 
fervently I prayed for him, and for my mother ! be- 
seeching with many tears that they might be reconciled 
and restored to each other ; but though 1 waited, and 
had long patience for it, the answer did not come. 

Years, dull, sorrowful years, rolled away, and William 
was to us as a stranger. We knew not where he was, 
nor what he was doing ; nor, indeed, whether he were 
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still living. This uncertsdnty and suspense tried me 
very much. I pictured him to myself in all sorts of 
painful situations, and then shuddered at my own 
imaginings. I formed terrible ideas respecting his fate, 
and then had not power to banish them from my 
thoughts ; they haimted me night and day ; and I often 
woke from imeasy and feverish dreams, to find niy pillow 
wet with my tears. It is true that the lapse of time 
gradually soothed my grief, but the wound was too deep 
to be thoroughly healed ; it was merely surface-closed ; 
and a careless remark could probe it to the quick, and 
the sudden touch of some forgotten memory make it 
bleed afresh. For I loved my brother with that inten- 
sity of affection which a fragile and sensitive sister feels 
for one who has been her companion, and friend, and 
protector from earliest childliood. 

It would have been a great relief to me, could I have 
unbosomed my heart to my mother, and have shared 
my sadness with her. ]3ut my lips were sealed upon 
this subject ; for, fondly as I loved rny mother, there was 
an autliority, and, at times, severity in her manner, 
whicli repressed any open \iolation of her will. I could 
not tell what her feelings were respecting her son. She 
never appeared to miss liim in any way, nor to regret 
his absence ; if she did, she was too proud to show it. 

I remember once reading to her that beautiful incident 
from Scripture of Christ raising the widow’s son. It 
was my usual custom to read the Bible aloud to her 
every morning; and on that occasion I purposely 
chose the chapter containing this account, in the hope 
that its narrative might touch her feelings. When I 
came to these words, “ the only son of his mother, and 
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she was a widow,” which I repeated with marked and 
plaintive emphasis, I paused for a minute ; indeed I was 
obliged to do so, for my eyes were diinincd with tears. 
Eut there wfis no responsive emotion on my motlier’s 
part. With a perfectly unmoved expression of comitc- 
nance, she looked up when I stopped reading, and then, 
obs(3rving that the sun’s rays came full in the direction 
of my seat, and rested ui)on my book, she rose and 
quietly drew down the Venetian blind. I was sadly 
disappointed at tliis failure of my little plan ; and 
doubted from that time the possibility of any impression 
being ever made upon my mother’s heart. 

And thus, as 1 said before, some years passed away, 
without any change at home, or any tidings of my 
brother. But at length an event occurred which was 
fraught to us wtli strange and unexpected blessing. 
How my heart thrills with joy as 1 think of it ! 

It was towards the close of an unusually hot summer, 
that my mother and I went for change of air to a pretty 
little watering-place on the western coast. Our stay 
there was drawing towards a close ; when one morning 
at breakfast-time, after an unusiudly stormy niglit, the 
mistress of the house where we lodged came in, with a 
face full of importance and concern, to tell us of a 
terrible shipwreck which had occurred a few miles off, 
just at break of day, and in which all on board, with the 
exception of two seamen, had perished. We were, of 
course, a good deal affected by tins sad information, and 
asked many questions respecting the vessel, the port to 
which it was bound, the number of its passengers, and 
the supposed cause of its fearful destruction ; but not 
having any personal interest in its fate, and not being 
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situated amongst those who were, the thought of it 
soon passed away fi*om our immediate recollection. 
We little imaginc^d then that there was aught connected 
with it which could in any way concern ourselves ; and 
yet, one was saved from that sudden wreck to become 
the messenger of mercy to our divided and unliappy 
family. 

On the eve of our departure from G ; I speak 

literally, for it was the last evening which we purposed 
spending iliere; my mol her and 1 were rctuniing from a 
lengthened walk, when wc all at once perceived the 
figure of a slender and delicate-looking young woman 
resting against the sloj)ing bank which bordered our 
pathway. Her eyes were shut, her lips were parched 
and open, and her whole face -was flushed and feverish. 
Beside her stood, or rather knelt, a thiy, flsixen-haired 
little cr(*ature of some three or four summers old, in 
great apparent distress. Wondering who they were, 
and wdiat was the matter, we quickened our steps 
towards them, and by a gentle inquiry, and indeed by a 
nearer glance, soon discovered that our aid was directly 
needed ; for the stranger was evidently exceedingly ill, 
and scarcely conscious. My mother suggested that 1 
should hasten home — our lodging was close by — and get 
Betsy, our servant girl, to come back with me. I did 
so; and then Betsy and my mother supported the 
young woman between them, and led her in-doors; 
whilst I carried the little cherub-looking child in my 
arms, and wiped away the tears from her fail* round 
cheeks. When laid upon the sofa, and after taking 
some refreshing cordial, the stranger revived a little, 
and was able to give us some accomit of herself. 
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We found, to our great surprise, that she and her 
child had been passengers in the lately wrecked vessel. 
With her little one tightly clasped in her arms the 
terror-stricken mother had been kept afloat by a piece 
of wood, to which she had been fastened by a kind- 
hearted sailor, and in that state, aftei’ drifting some 
distance, w^as picked up by a small fisliing vessel, and 
thus providentially saved. Some benevolent indi- 
viduals, upon hearing her story, had raised a sum of 
money to enable her to proceed to her friends, for all 
that she had brought with licr w'as b\iried in the ocean. 
She had travelled many miles that day by coach ; her 
anxiety not sufiering her to rest, jilthough slic felt 
very unwell; and she was on her way to the office in 

G , that she might be ready to stait by the next 

conveyance, and thus not lose any time, wdien a sudden 
prostration of strength and painful sensations in her 
head, made her sink down, quite overcome, by the 
wayside. 

There was something very pleasing and lady-like in 
her mamier, and we felt greatly interested in her. As 
she appen-red to get worse ratJua’ than better, we sent 
without delay for a dixjtor. When he came and saw 
her, he said that she was in a a cry high fever, and 
must go directly to bed. Now' many, p(‘rhaps most, 
persons in our circumstances w ould hav(; sent her aw'ay 
to the hospital ; but my mother w as of a generous and 
impulsive disposition, and she quickly arranged, wdth 
our landlady’s consent, to supply the destitute stranger 
with a lodging and attendance. I think my niother 
fancied there was a rescmhlancc between the poor 
invalid and myself; and this won her sympathy more 
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than anything else would have done ; and I must own 
that our complexions, the colour of our hair and eyes, 
and the general delicacy of our appearance, justified 
in some measure her opinion. 

So a temporary home was thus unexpectedly pro- 
vided for the sick mother and her little child. Ah, 
in that busy moment of gratified benevolence, we had 
not the least idea that the weary and storm-tossed 
traveller had reached the last earthly resting-place slie 
would need, with the exception of a quiet grave. But 
so in God’s all-wise and mysterious providence it was ; 
for in a few hours an alarming brain-fever developed 
itself, wliicli rapidly dried up all the springs of life, and 
terminated in little more than a week the chequered 
existence of the young mother. It was a solcnm and 
melancholy event, and as 1 write the tears are falling 
on my paper at the rccollecliou of it. It seemed strange, 
nay, even hard to me then, that she sliould have been 
snatched in so remarkable a manner from a watery 
death, merely to end her days beneath a stranger’s roof, 
and to have her eyes closed by a stranger’s hands ; but 
I trust I have now learned that God’s deiilings camiot 
always be understood at the time, and that we 
must be content to wait for the solution of many of 
our difficulties in the clearer light of eternity ; ‘‘ What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shidt know here- 
after.” 

Only one or two intervals of consciousness inter- 
vened tliroughout that mom-nful illness. In them we 
gatlicred tliat she had left a husband behind lier, who 
purposed coming o^'e^ by the next vessel ; and tliat her 
little girl was her first and only child. This was all we 
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could leani ; for delirimn and stupor hindered all other 
communications, save that with her dying lips she ex- 
pressed her perfect confidence as an unworthy siimcr in 
a complete and loving Saviour, and rejoiced in the hope 
of soon being wnth him. Her last act of consciousness 
was to make signs for her child to be brought to her ; 
but before it could be jdaced in her arms her sjiirit 
had gently departed, and her babe was motherless. 

And now I come to tln^ more im])ortant part of my 
story, — the mission Avhich that little one aecomjdished 
among us. My motlier’s heart was, iVom the first, 
strongly attraeted towards the child, and she seemed to 
feel, from the peculiar way in which it had been intro- 
duced and was now left in our family, that it was 
specially intrusted to our care; and although she 
deemed it her duty to endeavour, by advertizing and 
every other means t o restore the child to her friends, I 
know she earnestly wished, and I am sure I did the 
same, that we might bo jiennitted to keep her and 
to bring her up as our owm. She was a most lovely 
and engaging httlc creature, and entwined herself closely 
around our affections. Her grief, too, for the loss of 
her mother, (for I have never st^cn in so young a child 
such strength and sensitiveness of feeling,) endeared 
her to us still more ; and when she found herself bereft 
and alone, she clung to my mother and myself with 
such tenacity and tenderness as if she dreaded another 
separation. 

As may be readily inferred, our wish respecting this 
dear child was granted ; for although all proper and 
possible inquiries were made for her unknown relatives, 
no one appeared to claim her, or to give us the slightest 
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iiifoniiaiion about her. And it was very little that 
we could gain from herself. Her name, she said, was 
^Vniiie May ; and she l»ad a paj)a once as well as a mamma, 
Imt where he lived and what he did she could not tell 
us; and we wen* for(;cd to rest satisfied with our y)re- 
sent ignorance, in the hope that some day we might 
learn more of the history of our little ado])ted one. 
She was very hahy-like, both in lier a})})earance and her 
manners ; and the scenes w hicli slu^ [)assed through 
during tin; night, of that awfid shijnvreck had made 
so deej) an im])r(\ssioii on her mind, that wo thought 
it might have obliterated some of her earlier recollec- 
tions. The initials “A. M.” which were marked on 
her own and on her mo(h(‘r’s articles of dress, as 
well as the beautifully written characters of J/i/zie 
Mai/r Iracc'd on tin* lly-leaf of a well-used but richly- 
bound co})y of th(‘ Scriptures — almost tlu; only relic 
saved from the vessel — attested the truthfulness and 
identity of their names; and the simple tombstone 
which was raised by subscri])tion to the memory of the 
imfortunate stranger, bore, therefore, the inscription of 
“ Aiuiie May.” 

We stayed at G until we had seen it jdaci'd over 

her lowly grave, and then we returned wdt hour precious 
charge to our own beloved home. Sweet little Annie ! 
I think 1 can see her now', with her soft curls clmstering 
on her high forehead, and her pale complexion contrasting 
w'cll wdth the hue of her mourning dress. Her gentle, 
loving disposition rendered the mauiigement of her a 
])leasaiit and an easy undertaking ; and h(‘r livc'ly })rattle 
was very amusing to two quiet retired y)eo])le like my 
mother and myself. But it w^as the frequent serious- 
H 
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ness of lier thoughts and expressions wliieh was tlie 
most striking featiu'e in this little one’s character. She 
had evidently been imrtiu'cd by godly parents, and their 
loving counsels had dropped into good soil; for she 
showed a tender anxiety to avoid everything that was 
wrong, and it seemed as natural to her to speak about 
Jesus and heaven as about her dolls and her ])laytliings. 
How pretty she used to look as sb(; knelt at her morn- 
ing and evening j)rnyers ! And when she repeated, 
as slie always did, this simph’ petition, “Oh Lord, lielj) 
me to love thee, and to love everybody!” 1 felt that 
her childlike prayer had been abeady answered, for her 
little heart seemed full of love to all around l)(5r. W(; 

became fonder of her every day. She was like a bright 
ray of sunshine, sent to cheer our dwelling and to 
beguile our cares. 

It was surprising to see the intluenee which sin? 
insensibly exerted over my dignified and unbending 
moth(;r. She said to her things which no one else 
would have, dared to say, and asked questions which no 
one else would have dreamed of putting ; and she was 
answered with smiles, and encouraged by caresses. J 
have often remarked that elderly ladies are foolishly 
indulgent towards little children; and I really think 
that Annie would have been quite spoiled by my mother 
had she not possessed one of those dispositions that 
will not spoil, for my mother was reiuly to give her 
everything that she wanted, and was never better satis- 
Hed than when she was inventing for her some fresh 
pleasure. 

Many months glided on, and if our darling Amih* 
grew in loveKness and evei^ feminine grace, so did my 
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mother in patience and forhcaranee. I was astonished 
at the softening pOM^er which the winning ways and 
words of that little one had over my mother’s h(*ai1 
and feelings. There is something irresistibly persua- 
sive in a child’s unaffected piety; and my mother, who 
had listened to the best of preachers comparatively 
unimpressed, was unable to withstand the force of 
Annie’s sweet example and guileless conversation. Ah, 
the Saviour had taken a little child and placed her 
in our midst ; and my mother was silently learmug 
lessous of lioliness and lov(‘ from that infant teacher. 
How I love to look back to one peaceful Sunday even- 
ing, which stands out from amongst the rest by its 
happy and hallowed associat ions ! A severe headache 
confined me t o my couch in the back parlour, and my 
mother and little Annie settled themselves in the front 
room, in order that I might not be disturbed by their 
occasional rfanarks and the rustling of their book- 
leaves. After a time, Annie began to talk to my 
mother about the book which slu^ had been reading. 
It ^vas the history of Joseph, written in very easy 
words, and adorned with gay-coloim'd pietui’cs; and 
her childisli and original comments upon it aroused 
my attention and interested me not a little. 

She spoke in a low tone, for they thought I was 
asleep ; but the wind coming througli their window 
in the direction of my sofa brought every word to me 
as distinctly as if I had been close to them. 

“I like that part best,” said Annie, ‘"where Joseph 
forgives his brothers, juid makes them aU so 
happy.” 

“ Yes ; it shows that ho w^as a good man,” observed 
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my mother, “because it is very difficult to be kind 
to those who have been unkind to us.” 

“ I don’t tliink Joseph foimd it liard,” said Annie, 
“ b(;eause, you see, he loved them so much that he could 
not wait a minute longer before he told them who he 
was.” 

“And if you had been in Joseph’s place, would you 
have done as he did?” asked my mother. 

“Yes,” said the child, half-siirj)rised at the question; 
“ it is so nice to forgive; anybody.” 

“Did you ever forgive anybody, Annie?” 

“ Once,” said the child pronqJly, 

“Who was it ?” 

“It was Clara,” — Clara was our clergjnnan’s little 
girl and Annie’s chief playf(;Ilow. “She broke the 
handle off my doll’s china mug, and she was not a bit 
sorry for it ; and I was very angry with Ikt, and 1 
woiddn’t play with her any more. I hadn’t forgiven 
li(;r then. But wlum I went to bed and began to say 
my prayers, I couldn’t go on, I was oblige.d to sto]).” 

wily?” 

“Because how could I say, ^Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us,’ 
when I hadn’t forgiven Clara ?” 

There was a slight pause. “ You understood, then, 
what the words mean, Annie?” 

“ Oh yes ; Clara’s jiapa has taught her, and Alfred, 
and me, aU about the Lord’s prayer.” 

“ What did you do then ?” 

“ After I got into bed, I forgave Clara in my heart, 
and then I said my prayer right through, and I felt 
quite happy ! I told Clara about it the next time I saw 
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her, and she cried, and said she was very sorry ; and 
then wo kissed each other and made it all up,” 

“ And suppose, Annie, that you had not forgiven 
Clara ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t think I could have gone to sleep,” said 
Annie, “ because I might have died in the night ; and 
you know what Jesus says in the parable of tlie 
servant's.” 

“ Well, tell me what it is, Annie.” 

“ I know the text, because I leanied it in my 
bttlc book,” said tlic child ; and she repeated w’ith 
reverent slowness those solemn words, ‘ And his lord 
was wroth, and delivered him to tin? tonnentors, till he 
should pay all that was due unto him. So Hkewiso shall 
my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your 
heari-s forgiv(5 not every one liis brother their trespasses.’ 
Matt, xviii, 34, 35.” 

A long silence follo'wed. Annie had got another 
picture-book and was absorbed in its (contents : and as 
I raised myself up and peeped through the chink of the 
door, I saw that my mother was sitting in deep thought- 
fulness, with her half-closed Bible resting on her knee, 
and that presently she raised her hand to wipe away an 
unbidden tear or two that trickled down her cheek. 
Ah, little Annie, your mission was a blessed one ! 
Well might our Saviour say, “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” As for myself, all that I could do was to 
lie still upon the sofa, and while thanking God for the 
unconscious teaching of that simple child, implore that 
his Spirit might accompany it with his own blessing. 
And can I doubt that he did do so ? Nay, the tokens 
which he vouchsafed w'crc too unequivocal in their nature 
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to allow of a shade of distrust. For after that memor- 
able Sunday, I could discern a more marked change 
in my mother s bearing. There was a quietness, a 
sorrowfulness, and at times a humility in her demeanour, 
which indicated something unusual going on within. 
I hoped, and prayed, and rejoiced with trembling. 

One clouded morning in October, I stood with 
pensive feelings at the parlour window. The ground 
was strewed with faded leaves, and (‘very fresh breeze 
wafted an addition to their numbers ; t]u^ sky looked 
dull; the wind moaned at intervals; and tliere was 
a cheerlessness in the whole scene which accorded with 
the depressed and saddened stale of my ieeliiigs. For 
it "was William’s birthday ; and liow could 1 think of my 
brother, and be glad ? As 1 brood(‘d over th(^ ])ast, my 
emotion became, uncontrollable, and leaning my Jiead 
against the window-frame, I exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ Oh, 
William, William, my brother, my brother ! would that 
you were here ! ’’ 

I believed that I was alone, but the next minute 
a deep sob broke upon the silence ; and turning hastily 
round, I perceived my mother sitting in her arm-chair 
in the corner, with her face buried in her handkerchief. 
In a moment I was at her side. “ Mother, dear 
mother !” I said softly. She looked up, and murmur- 
ing, “Oh, Frances, my poor boy!’’ she folded me 
tenderly in her arms, and we mingled our tc^ars together 
over the lost and loved one. 

It was a long time before my mother was calm enough 
to speak ; but when she did open her lips, how touching 
and yet how comforting was the recital which they 
breathed. The barrier of her natural reserve, once 
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tlirown down, my mother opened her heart freely to me. 
She told me how through pride she had so long steeled 
her feelings against her son ; and also how, through the 
influence of the same besetting sin, she had concealed 
from every one the unconquerable desire wliich slie had 
sometimes felt to behold liim once more, and had 
detonnined to (;arry her unibrgiving spirit with her to 
tlic grave. And yet, this “ strong man armed,” whom 
no force of argument, nor j)lea of affe(*t.ion had been 
allowed to dislodge, was etfeetually conquered and 
expelled by the Saviour’s gentle voice speaking to her 
through the ministry of a little child. Yes, my mother 
meekly owmed that Annie’s lovely conduct and artless 
words, had formed the channel through which God’s 
recovering grace had visited her cloS(‘d-up heart, and 
thawed the ice-bound stream of lu'r atfi'ctions. Al'ho 
could help realizing in such a confession the reality of 
this great tnith, that God's ways are not as our ways, 
neither are his thoughts as oiu’ thoughts F It pleases 
him oftentimes to Avork by the simplest means and 
the most unlikely instnimentality ; surely it becomes 
creatures like us to admire his wisdom, and to praise 
his goodness. And if any one ever felt grateful, 
certainly I did then, for my heart was ovci'flowdng with 
thankfulness. 

Yet sorrow blended wdth iny joy ; sorrow that, my 
brother w^as absent from us ; and sorroAv on account of 
the painful self-reproach which my mother could not 
but experience. For rei)entaiice cannot undo the past; 
nor even a sense of the Divine forgiveness enable the 
contrite to forgive themselves. Sin is indeed a “ bitter” 
as well as an “cA^il” tiling; and though it may be 
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forsaken and deplored, its consequences will often 
follow us through life. 

Still, after all, we were happy ; happier than wc had 
ever been since the day of Wdliam’s departure ; for 
was there not perfect confidence and s'snnpathy n])oii 
the dearest of all earthly points established betAV(^en 
niy mother and myself ? And was there not the 
animating hope that the son who was lost might be 
found ; that the exile might be restorc’d to his home, to 
clieer and to sustain us in our future course ? 

Eut when weeks fiuled into months, and tl)e banished 
one returned not, nor the most unweaned and ingenious 
researches brought us the least information eonec'rning 
him, do you wonder that our spirits sometimes fainted 
within us, and that we feared our beloved IVllliain was 
no longer in the land of the living r* 

Nor was that suspense all that we had to bear. It 
wanted but one drop to make my motlu'r’s cup of grief 
overflow, and that drop wa.s pourcHl into it. Ey the unex- 
pected confession of one in whom she formerly trusted, 
and who was then on his death-bed, she learned that it 
was he who had abstracted the missing sum of money 
which she had accused her own son of taking. Oh, 
the anguish wliich that proof of William’s innocence 
kindled in my mother’s breast ! It was heart-rending 
to hear her self-accusations, and her lamentations over 
the past. And after the tumultuous heavings of her 
passionate grief subsided, how deep was lier regret, how 
lowly her self-abasement ! and she said, in the languagf* 
of one who had trodden the path of sorrow before her, 
“ I shall go softly all my years in the bitterness of my 
soul.” Ah 1 we should never let go our grasp of this 
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precious assurance, "The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanscth us from all sin ; ” but at the same time it is 
well to remember, that the earthly results of trans- 
c^essioii often cannot be remedicid, and may become to 
us the sources of the heaviest trial. 

Nevertheless, the trying discipline through n^hieh my 
mother passed, was no doubt eminently sanctilied to 
her. Day by day she slowly but surely advanced in 
humility and love ; slie sat, a childlike learner at the 
feet of Him who is meek and lowly in heart ; and her 
spirit caught his tone, and w'as gradually transformed 
into his likeness. And those who witnessed, as I did, 
this marvellous self-improvement in my mother, could 
only (ixeluim w’ith wondering thankfulness, “What hath 
God wTought ! ” 

Meanwhile, the gentle and happy-minded little Annie, 
like some fair hud of promise, unfolded her d(dicat(‘ 
petals, and diffused a rich fragrance within our quiet 
dw elling ; and had not the dark past mantled our sky 
with its shadow, all woidd have been bright around us 
and before us. It seemed unlikely now that we should 
ever hoar of my brother, and yet I could not help 
cherishing the ho})e that William w'ould yet return ; for 
I argued that the same liand which had subdued my 
mother's pride could as easily gidde back her wan- 
dering son. It appeared to me that her life would b(' 
incomplete without such a sequel; I fear I idmost 
thought that since she w'as by God's grace prepared for 
it, it ought to come. Then figain I used to check myself 
])y turning to the biography of others. David, though 
repentant and pardoned, was denied the life of his 
infant child; and the mother of Isaac, though she 
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probably bewailed the effects of her sinful deception, 
did not live to welcome her favourite and enriched son. 
Still I continued to hope on. 

Well, Cliristnias-timc came with its festivities, its 
reunions, and its greetings; and joy sat upon many 
a brow, and gladdened many a hear!;. And for Annie’s 
sake, I busied myself in many a little home pre.panition 
which would otherwise have been untouched. There 
was to be a Cliristmas-trec, a Christmas-stocking, and 
a Christmas-party. And my dear mother, ever generous- 
licarted, and now more so than ever, loaded me as well 
as the child with thoughtful and appro))riate presents. 
^Vli, it was twelve years since she had thus acted a loving 
parent’s part to my brother ! Could 1, could she fail to 
remember this? And as 1 carefully laid aside my 
welcome treasures, the thought hastily rushed througli 
my mind, “ If I could only iiave my brother back again, 
that would be the best gift of all.” But a soft whisper 
in my heart at that same moment bade me remember 
that a better gift, than even the restoration of a loved 
and never-forgotten brother was alrtady mine. And as 1 
gazed by faith on the infant Saviour in his lowly manger, 
my sadness passed into a song, and 1 could take up the 
glowing argument of an exulting believer, and exclaim, 
“ He that spared not his owm Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things ? ” “ All tilings ; ” that is, all things that will 
be conducive to our good, and promotive of his glory. 
And then rose the would-not-be-repressed inquiry, as to 
whether my brother’s return wore included in those 
limits. And I answered myself, for no other reply came, 
“ Lord, thou only knowest, and 1 leave it with thee ; 
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assured tliat thou canst not deny me any real blessing, 
and desirous of having my will so bkmded with thy will as 
to rest satisfied with whatever thou shalt appoint.” This 
calm, childlike confidence gave me great inward peace. 

1 was very busy on Christinas-eve witi> some old 
pensioners ; a number of poor aged men anrl women, 
who came to have their baskets well filled with those 
various commodities whicli are so acceptable to such as 
liave straitened incomes and but few friends. Our neat 
little kitclicii stands on the right-hand side of the hall, 
so that the feeble and the decrepit found an easy access ; 
and as I had many applicants, there was a continual 
coming and going. As I was giving old Harry Green- 
wood, in addition to his share of good things, some 
pretty story-books for his little grandchildren, the 
maid who was helping me touched my ann, and said in 
a hasty whisper, “There’s a gcntleniau waiting to 
speak to you. Miss.” He had come in uuobscnwed with 
old Harry. Wondermg what the girl meant, 1 looked 
up, and saw to my suq)rise a tall, dark-looking man 
standing in the doorway, with his eyes intently fixed 
upon me, and apparently irresolute as to his next 
movement. Was it a dream, or a reality? I could 
hardly tell, and 1 have but a confused recollection of 
what followed ; all 1 know is, that I sprang impetuously 
forwards, and, murmuring my brother’s name, was 
folded witli a close aud passionate embrac(‘ in tlie 
stranger’s arms. Yes, my ])rayers were answered ; 
William had returned to us. Oh, liow fondly he 
bent over me ! I forgot all the past sorrow in tlic 
present joy. 

“But my mother, Frances,” he said in a low. 
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impatient tone ; liis lip quivered, and I conld feel that 
he slightly trembled; '‘Where is my mother? is she — ? ” 
— I was about to rc^ply, when there was a quicktmed 
step across the hall; gentle as William’s tones were, a 
mother’s ear had caught tlicm ; and before 1 had time 
to utter a word, the weeping parent and her long- 
severed son had met, and werc! more than reconciled. 

It was well t hat the last old pensioners were sui)plied, 
or I fear they must have waited tiU the morrow’, for 
I eoiJd not bear to leave my brother for a minut e. To 
sit and look at: him seemed joy enough to me, and yet 
w’hen he spoke, every word w’as like music in my ears. 
And if such were my feehngs, w’hat must my motlier’s 
have been ? 

As w^e gathered around the blazing tire wit h our 
hands fondly locked in each other’s, and our tuarful 
glances answering to our tremulous spc^eelies, I thought 
that our happiness was as perfect as any happiness on 
tliis side the grave could be. I hardly deemed the 
augmentation of it j)Ossible. And yet it w’as to b(‘ 
speedily increased. 

In the midst of our broken conversation, the door 
w^as slowly half opened, and little Annie, with a gady- 
dressed doU in her arms, peei)ed her little head inside 
the room. She and Tanny, the younger servant, had 
been very busily employed during the week in providing 
the doll with an entire new suit of apparel against 
Christmas-day ; and as they had got ratluu bchind-hand 
with their w’ork, the things wen; only just completed; 
and now they were sent down for our inspection. 
“ Come in, Annie, love,” said my mother, as the child 
hesitated to advance. Dear little Ajmhi ! what a sw’eet 
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picture she would have made, witli her fair, sunny face 
liglited up with sueii a happy smile, as she stepped 
forward, holding with great care her miniature baby, 
and regarding it with undisguised admiration. 

On lu^aring my mother’s remark to Annie, William 
start.ed, and looked round ; and the moment his eyes 
rested uj>on tlie child, he turned extremely pale, and 
seemed strangely agitated. Then with a hasty stride 
towards our httle pet, he caught her u[), and pressing 
her to his bosom, exclaimed, “My precious Annie! my 
darling child! is it j>ossibl(;?” The little ereature 
appeared for a moment as bewildered as we were, and then 
nest, ling her little face against his, and throwing her arms 
roiuid his iKu.'k, she n'cognised tin; renewed relationship 
by saying in a delighted tone, “ Papa, dear })a])a ! ” 

Was little Annie really 'William's child, then ? Yes, 
nor can the fact, seem more*, wonderful to others than it 
did to us. But ho\v was it, it may be askcal, tlint she w^as 
ignorant of her own surname ‘r* ]SY)t ignorant, but only 
forgetful ; and it was easily accounted tor. She was 
named Annie May Mackenzie, with her mother's maiden 
name of “ Annie May ; ” and in order to distinguish 
her in the family, was usually so called. For a twelve- 
month })revious to h(!r arrival in England, she lived 
cliiefly with a maternal nnelo, — for M illiam was much 
engaged in travelling, and Ids wdfe, for the sake of her 
liealth, generally accompanied him, — and this uncle, not 
having any children of his own, was exeeedinglv tlesii*ous 
of rctaimiig the charge of little Annie ; and while under 
Ins roof she rarely heard the name of Mackenzie, and at 
her tender age soon ceased to rememhtT it. The long 
voyage too, and the horrors of that awful shipwTeek, 
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had greatly weakened, if not effaced early recollections ; 
and even when the presence of her father came with a 
sudden electric shock upon her, it failed in awakening 
much more memory of the past. And it seenmd a juo- 
found mystery to her, a mystery which slic w'as long in 
unravelling, how William could be my mother’s son. 

To my brother, tliis unex[){‘cted meeting with liis 
little girl was like life from the dead, for he had long 
belic^’ed the w'oful tidings tliat slie and her mother 
perished woth the rest of the ill-fated passengers that 
stormy niglit at sea. He had sent liis wife and child, 
under the care of fricnids, before him to England, partly 
on account of his wife’s delicate health, wliich required 
an immediate change of climate ; and partly that her 
introduction to my mother might smoothe the way for 
his owni return to his family ; increased years and re- 
sponsibilities, and the influence ol‘ better feelings, ImAung 
softened his resentment, and made him long for th(‘ 
friendship of his early home. But when the news of 
the terrible catastrophe rcs])ccting the vessd reached 
him, all desire to see his owm country again vanished in 
a moment. His irreparable loss seemed to his distracted 
mind likc^ a judgment from heaven ; and a severer and 
lengthened illness ensued, from which he very slowly 
recovered. And in those hours of wttakness his grief- 
stricken spirit yearned for comiminion with his mother 
and his sister ; but business, and many unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, hindered for awhile the accomplishment of 
his cherished purpose. 

And oh, wdiat a talc we had to tcdl him in return ! 
a talc deeply affecting in its details, and yet upon the 
whole consolatory; for was it not a mournful relief to 
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him to leani that liis beloved wife liad been nursed, and 
cared for, and watched over in h(;r dying rnonients, 
although slie knew it not, by his ()Wii nearest relatives ? 
And now to lind that liis lost little Annie May was the 
ado})tcd darling of his mother and sister ! 

VVliat a Cdiristmas-eve that wais ! it stands out by itself 
ill the ehronieles of the past as a jieriod to b(? ever had 
in grateful renieinbraneo. Very sweet is tin; recollection 
of its pleasant converse. And old Harry Greenwood 
hobbled away as fast as he could to tin; rectory with the 
news of the wanderer s return ; and the good rector was 
soon amongst us, to ofler liis heart y congratulations, and 
to take the lead in our evening’s thanksgivings. It was 
meet that we should make merry and %e glad, for this 
our brother was dead, and was alive again ; and was lost, 
and was found. And when the kind minister laid his 
hand on little Aniii(*/s head, and gave her his fervent 
blessing, was there a heart in our midst that did not 
silently breathe forth its earnest Amen, and pray that 
the dear child’s future life might be in accordance \vith 
its early promise ‘r' 

***** 

Years of tranquil domestic happiness, marked by some 
changes, have brought me to the ])i‘riod at which I am 
now writing, ]\Iy brother and myself still live togellier 
uithe little ivy-wreathed cottage where we dwelt in child- 
hood ; and his kind and delicate attcuitions are very 
cheering to a lonely invjilid, for our beloved mother is no 
longer with us. A few mouths since she quietly fell 
ash'cp in .Icsus ; but we sorrowed not for lier as those 
without hope ; for we knew that our loss was her giuii ; 
and that, justilled by faith in the righteousness of 
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Christ, her perfected spirit was rejoicing in the sunshine 
of his presence. 

And our gentle Annie, our evcr-affectionate daughter, 
what have 1 to tell about her ? 

This is her wedding-day! Our sweet child wiis 
married this morning to lier early playmate, Alfred, tlic 
worthy successor of his departed father, both in Ihe 
ministry and at the old rectory ; and therefore we shall 
stiU liave lier near us and amongst us. IVfay God’s 
blessing richly rest u])oii our darling, so that sh(‘ may 
fullil the duties of her new mission with earnestness and 
gladness, and be to her husband the comfort and tin* 
joy which she has long been to us ! 

After the bitfetle and excifeinent of the w(‘dding- 
breakfasl was over; and our dear Annie with mingled 
sinil(*,s and tears had d(?parted witli Inu’ husl)and on her 
liappy tour, I felt, us one naturally leels at su(*h a time, 
dull and (ILspirited. 1 could not settle to any of my 
usual employments. And ehietly for tlie })ur])ose of 
tixing and ocaaipying my restless thouglits, 1 sat down 
at my dcisk and wrote this brief, but to me interesting, 
account of Annie’s Mission. 



THE LO\TE OF GOD. 

TWO SONNETS. 

I. 

Lo\t; thee ! O Thou, the world’s eternal Sire ! 
WTiose palace is the vast infinitj, 

Time, space, height, depth, O God ! are full of thee, 
uAjid suii-eycd seraphs tremble and admire. 

Love tliee ! but thou art, gii*t with vengeful fire. 

And mountains quake, and banded nations flee, 

And terror shakes the wide unfathom’d sea, 

When tlic heavens rock with thy tempestuous ire. 

O thou, too vast for thought to comprelieiid. 

That wast ere time, shall be when time is o’er ; 

Ages and worlds begin, grow old, and end. 

Systems and suns thy changeless throne before. 
Commence and close their cycles : lost, I bend 
To earth my prostrate soul, and shudder and adore. 

II. 

Love thee I oh, clad in human lowliness. 

In whom each heart its mortal kindred knows ; 

Our flesh, our form, our tears, our pains, our woes, 
A feUow-wanderer o’er earth’s wilderness ! 
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Love thee ! whose every word but breatlies to bless. 
Through thee, from long-seal’d lips glad language flows 
The blind their eyes, that laugh with light, unclose, 
And babes, unchid, thy garment’s hem caress. 

I see thee, doom’d by bitterest pangs to die, 

Up the sad hill with willing footsteps move, 

With scourge, and taunt, and wanton agony, 

While the cross nods in hideous gloom above, 

Though all, even there, be radiant Deity ; 

Speechless I gaze, and my whole soul is Love s 

Rev. H. Milman. 







AUSTRALIAN FLOWERS. 


Lord Racox calls a j^ardcn “the purest of huiuan 
]deasures.” Certainly it must be among them, for 
Avlierever we roam, wc carry with us oui* attacliment 
to flowers; hence our colonists have scarcely erected 
tlieir log-cabin in a distant clime, before they plant 
around it some favourites brought from their fatlierland, 
or soiru’ denizens of the country in which they have 
found a home. The gardens of Australia are d(;scribed 
as mingling the blossoms of its own latitudes with 
those brougld from afar. 

This great colony has opened a new scene, where the 
accom})lished botanist may y)rosecutc his researches with 
the certainty of adding largely to liis floral treasures, 
and where tlie humble settler may adorn his cabin with 
flowers unknown in liis native land. “Botany Bay” was 
a name appropriately given by its discoverers to a ]>ortion 
of tliis vast island, or rather fifth continent of the world. 
Here for(\sts of magnificent gum-trees tower to an extra- 
ordinary height, while the suiTace of the ground is often 
clothed wdth dense and impervious underwood, and the 
whole is festooned wdth creepers from the size of the 
slender convolvulus to that of the cable of the largest 
man-of-war. The flowers of the plain, though beautiful, 
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are generally without scent. A few specimens of the 
latter are given in our engraving. 

Tlie Pretty Correa has a stiff stem and prickly 
leaves, and presents a string of delicate pendulous 
flowers, red, orange, salmon, and white. It is some- 
thing like a fuchsia, and by its admirers is deemed more 
brilliant. 

The Boronia (Boronia serrulata) is of a fine rose 
colour, and has been called the Australian Bose. It is 
one of the few bush flowers that has an odour. Wafted 
on the gale, it commends itself pleasantly to the senses ; 
but on closer acquaintance, it is too strong to be 
agreeable. On its being transplanted, it was found to 
require the protection of a greenhouse in winter, tliough 
in summer it is an ornamental shrub for our lawns. 
The small blue blossom is called the Morning Flower. 

The Scarlet Kennedy a is a vetch -like flower, and 
is very graceful as it is seen pendant on its stem. 
Colonel Mundy found a white variety, whose blossom 
is so small as to need a microscope to examine its 
minute beauties. 

The daisy-formed Hairy Pyrethrijm, with its 
cream-coloured exterior and golden eye, is much 
admired. 

The Greater Clitorta {CUlorla ternaiea major), 
produces flowers of a considerable size, generally of a 
bright blue, though also of a pearly tint. A species 
of this plant is a native of India. The Australian 
Clitorea was a few years since raised from seed at 
Blackheath, Kent, and has since been introduced into 
many English gardens. 



AUNT MILDRED’S VISIT. 

(Pitov. xiv. ].) 

An unusual bustle disturbed the quiet shades of 
Heatherfield during the first week in May. My wed- 
ding-day was drawing nigh ; the company had all been 
invited ; my lively cousm Florence and her evcr-volatile 
brother had arrived; and they, together witli tliree 
younger sisters and two brothers of my own, kept up 
such a peiixitual rattle in honour of the occasion, that 
even I, albeit in nowise remarkable for sobriety, was 
often fain to fly to the shelter of my O’wu apartment from 
their overwhelming merriment. Shut in from the outer 
din of idle words, the inward monitor could make itself 
lieard, and its voice, though gentle, sometunes up- 
bniided me for a Icrity very unbecoming the circum- 
stances in which I was ])laced. 

I was about not only to be a wife, but to be the 

wife of a minister of the gospel. Lewis M , my 

betrothed, had Ijitc'ly accepted the oversight of an im- 
portant charge, a few miles distant from my home. 
It was a busy place, and tliither in a few days I was to 
be transplanted, to occupy a position of considerable 
importance, — I, a girl of twenty, who had never been a 
month together absent from the seclusio#of Heather- 
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field, or from uifder mj mother s tender care and over- 
judicious guidance. What wonder if 1 sometimes 
quailed at the prospect before me, and pondered witli 
strange feelings why the choice of one like Lewis had 
been fixed on me, and whether it was possible that 
I could ever proven a help meet for him. 

In some measure to account for the part which Lewis 
bore in this anomaly, I shall just say our altachinent had 
grown up with us from childhood ; and before either of 
us had been led to the consideration of anything higher 
than earthly happiness, our union, so soon jis cireum- 
stanc()S should permit, had become on all sides a thing 
understood if not ex])resscd. How far tln^ permission 
of such an understanding, on the part of our friends, 
was wise, may be a question, but who looks for wisdom 
in matters of the kind ? Lewis was the first whose 
mind was directed heavenward. Susee]:)til)le as he was 
of every tender affection which is still the growth of 
earth, he began to discov(T that there vras an inner 
chamber of his heart which earth could not fill. This 
discovery once made, he was not long in ascertaining 
where only the satisfaction ho sighed for coidd be 
found; and ere he had attciined the age of nineteen, 
the love of Christ had constrained him to devote the 
stores of an already cultivated mind to the service 
of Him who died for him and rose again. 

But he did not, therefore, consider his tacit engage 
ment with me as void. On the contrary, he strove to 
bind it more closely ; and with aU the energy of a “ first 
love,” he pleaded with me the cause of the Saviour 
he loved, and his words were to me as “ a very lovely 
song of one%iat had a pleasant voice, and could play 
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well on an instrument.” I listened with rapt attention, 
with channed ear, and with streaming eyes. I will not 
say that I heard his words but did them not, yet I 
dared not at the time ask myself how far I had mis- 
taken the love of a creature, and the desire to think as 
he thouglit and to feel as he felt, for the soul’s sur- 
render of its(;lf to Him who will accept of no second 
})lace in the affections. 

It is easy to make us believe wliat we wish ; and 
Lewis was soon satisfied that aU was right with me. 
Having found the claims of Divine love irresistible 
to himself, he could not conceive the possibility of their 
b(;iiig resisted by a yielding heart like mine. He had 
not then experience enough to know that the very 
yicldingness of a heart; which prevents it from resisting, 
often equally prevents it from receiving a durable im- 
pression of heavenly tilings. But, in tnitli, he liad no 
reason to form an unfavourable judgment in my cjise. 
I was livurg a life of quiet happiness, where I met. 
but few temptations to oppose or reject the gospel 
to whose blessings he invited me, and where more than 
one circumstance tended to create in me a prejudice, 
if 1 may so speak, in favour of religion. My mother 
was a most lovely and loving Christian ; it was only 
a marvel that the holy air that seemed to breathe 
around licr should have left any of us to grow beyond 
the age of childhood uninfluenced by its power; and 
then when Lewis himself lifid embraced the good and 
right way, — wlieu I saw the joy of heaven glowing on 
his chec^k, beaming in his eye, and irradiating his 
whole countenance, — when I heard it flowing in dulcet 
accents from his lips, seeking to bless others from that 
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“well of water” which was m his own bosom “ springing 
up unto everlasting life,” — ^it neededlittle encouragement 
from any other source to lead me to the persuasion 
that I too was a Christian. 

And now the day for our marriage was fixed. After 
tliree years’ diligent preparation for the ministry, he 
had become the pastor of a flock, and arrangements 
were being made for my speedily taking my part in the 
responsibilities of his position. There w^as no misgiv- 
ing on his mind as to my fitness for the trust, nor 
until I found myself yielding too readily to the influence 
of my volatOo companions was there any on mine. Of 
our inconsiderate gaiety he never was a witness. H(‘ 
was seldom with us, his engagements wholly occupy- 
ing his time, unless when occasionally he came to spend 
an hour or two with us of an evening ; and then, all 
gentleness as he was, and without- a shade of austerity 
either in his manners or character, liis presence was a 
check to aU frivolity and lightness, — even Ploreiice and 
her brother Leonard yielding themselves unconsciously 
to the influence of his unobtrusive and attractive i)iety. 
It was after such occasions, wdien he had depart-ed, and 
the laugh and song had recommenced, that my feedings 
revolted from the idle mirth, and 1 fled from it to the 
quiet of my room, to “commune” awliile “with my 
own heart and be still.” 

But there was one who all this time wntched me 
closely. Not prone to dictate, my dear mother was 
perhaps too backward in prolTcrmg the advice I needed. 
She saw the influence that Lewis could exercise over 
me by his presence, but she knew the time was coming 
when his presence would cease to be a novelty; and 
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what if with the novelty the influence itself should 
cease, and he should discover too late that he had 
marred his own usefulness by uniting himself to one 
who was incapable of sympathizing with him in his 
work ? My mother had reason for feeling deeply on 
this subject, though I knew not the cause then. 

Another day, and I was to become a bride. I had 
retired early from the breakfast-table to make my final 
arrangements, when my mother followed me to my 
dressing-room. Seating herself beside me with glisten- 
ing eyes, she took my hand and looked fondly into my 
face, “Tliere is much, very much, 1 could wish to 
say to you, EUinor,"’ she said, “on this the last day 
of your old home life ; and I had intended to say it, 
although it woidd have been an effort ; but I am spared 
the pain of making it by the uiuixpected ai-rival of a 
visitor, who wishes to see you before you leave this. 
Aunt Mildred came this moniing.” 

“Aunt Mildied come!” 1 started and felt myself 
tuni ])alc, for though I knew scarcely anything of the 
person mentioned, I hfxd an imdctinahle awe, almost 
amounting to dread in connexion ^dth the idea of her, 
that made me sliiink from meeting her. All I hjid 
ever heard respecling her consisted of vague hints, 
some of which liad come from my giddy cousins, who, 
in their light way, and ignorant of her real histoiy% liad 
sketched her as some weird being, over whom hung a 
mysterious horror that blighted everything within its 
influence, and they had jnofessed to congratulate me on 
that influence being too remote to cast a speU upon 
my wedding-day. I knew all tliis was ordy the “ foolish 
talking and jesting ” which are at all times “not conve- 
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nient yet I had allowed it so far to rest upon my mind, 
as that when I heard of her being actually under the 
same roof, I almost trembled with fear. Slie was my 
mother’s aunt, and from my mother I had learned that, 
long before I was bom, she had been the subject of deep 
sorrow, accompanied by bitter remorse; that, in tlu; 
terrible struggle, her mind had given way for a time. 
She had at. length recovered, but lived long in seclusion, 
far from the surviving companions of her fonner days, 
and keeping up no intimate intercourse with any one 
but my mother, who had always been a favourite, and 
whose gentle piety liad often soothed her in the seasons 
of her wildest dcsj)air. 

“ It was my intention,” continued my mother, with- 
out noticing my pcrtiu-bation, “ to have myself told you 
Aunt Mildred’s story to-day, but she wishes to t.(‘Il it 
to you herself ; and it is a strong proof of tlie interest 
she takes in you, that she could resolve on leaving her 
retirement and travelling so great a distance, ibr the 
purpose of imparting what she hopes may be a useful 
lesson to you. 

As she spoke, my mother drew my arm within hers, 
and led me into her own private sitting-room. Here, 
beside a partially darkened window, sat Aunt Mildred in 
deep thought, from which she did not awake until we 
stood beside her. 

She gras})ed my hand when she saw me. “ Let in 
the light, Winney,” she said, addressing my mother, 
“ and bring a chair.” She made me sit before her ; she 
put aside the bauds of hair that shaded my face, and 
laying her hand on my forehead, she looked long, 
intently, and silently into my face. “So young,” 
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she said at length, “and to be a minister’s wife to- 
morrow!” She withdrew' her hand, covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and wept for many minutes 
without restraint. 

While she had been scrutinizing my face, I had been 
doing the same with hers, so far as my agitated feelings 
■would permit. It w^as a strange countenance, — the 
eyes seemed the only flexible part ; it w as as if in some 
sudden and strong emotion the muscles had become 
rigid, and never relaxed again. Could w^e suppose the 
sea in a storm suddenly turned into stone, it might liave 
imaged her countenance. The eyes alone expressed the 
changing feelings of the mind, and they were soft, yet 
full of meaning and penetration. “Leave us now, 
Winney,” she said, when after a time she became com- 
posed; and I was left alone with Aunt Mildi*ed. 

“ I am not going to oppress you wit h advice, EUinor,” 
she began ; “I am only going to tell you my story. 
Should that, story fail to impress you w ith a sense of the 
solemn resj)onsibiIity on which you will enter to-morrow, 
no advice of mine could be of any avail. 

“More than forty years ago I married, with prospects 
as bright as yoiu’s. Like you, I married a minister of t he 
gospel, one who had received into the depths of his ow n 
heart the message he bore to others ; one wlio loved 
me well, and whom I loved in return, only with too 
idolatrous an affection. I set out in my mariled life 
with the idea that my love for my husband w\as to be 
an abiding safeguard. I made it the mainspring of my 
conduct, and fancied because the spring was pow erful, 
the machinery must all go right. Ellinor, I w as not a 
Christian then 1 I was an idolater ; but neither my idol 
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nor myself were aware that the love which would have 
kept every human affection in its place was a stranger 
to my heart. 

“ I was not long in discovering my mistake. How 
far he had detected it I know not. His was indeed the 
charity that “thinketh no evil;” and even years after, 
when I had proved myself not “ an help meet for liim ” 
— ^when I had saddened his heart and darkened his 
home by my neglect of duty — no word of upbraiding 
ever fell from liis lips. I had no sympatliy witli his 
work — ^hoAv could I ? He entered alone into his closet 
and shut tlie door ; the sick and the afflicted were left 
to liim — I shared not the burden ; when depressed and 
discouraged by the duhiess and coldness of his lu'arers, 
he had to bear it alone — was the dullest and coldest 
among them all. Where was my love for liim ? It 
existed still, but I now felt tliat it whs insufficient to 
reconcile me to a life for which the love of Jesus alone 
could have fitted me. 

‘‘ The only work connected with religion into which 
I entered with spirit was such as brought me into 11 le 
bustle of society, — the cliit-chat of a committee-meet- 
ing ; the excitement of a religious anniversary ; the 
eclat of a charitable soiree; the jiassing from house 
to house among the gay, the wealthy, and the polite, 
in quest of contributions for a charitable or religious 
purpose: these occupied my mind for the time, and 
lifted from it the burden of ennui, — but oh ! her 
husband’s helper, where was she all the time ? 

“ And matters became worse and worse. My eldest 
child was a boy, — a lovely boy he was, and for a while 
his beauty reconciled me to home; but I was soon 
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weary of its duties. I persuaded myself that change 
was necessary for my health. The physician persuaded 
my husband of the same, and a watering-place was 
ordered, and I went to a fashionable one, taking the 
child with me, to be admired, petted, spoiled, and then 
neglected. 

“ I returned home ; and now it was an understood 
thing that my healtli could not brook much confinement 
at home, and I was more than ever a stranger to 
domestic life in its truest, hap])iest sense. Servants 
ruled the house;, while I w'as cither abroad on pretence 
of health, or a nervous invalid (as I supposed) in my 
cham])er. Had the pretext been anything but my 
hejilth, my husband might have reasoned with me ; as 
it was, there were those that Tvould liave ealled him cruel 
had Ik; interfered. He loved me — oh ! how ill I deserved 
it ! he soothed mo in my supposed illness, gave me 
every facility for enjoying the life which was said to 
be necessary ; bore the trials of liis own lot without a 
murmur; went abroad to do his Master’s w'ork, com- 
forting his own soul by comforting the souls of oth(;rs ; 
and returned to his house to shut himself up in his 
study with his Tather and his God. And so I suffered 
liini to live. 

“ The boy was two years old when my little girl was 
bom, my sweet Aiuia. She w^as a fragile flower from tlic 
first. The physician said 1 must hire a nurse, tliat the 
conflnement of nursing would destroy my hcjdth, and 
the child was delicate ; and so I thought I was con- 
sulting her benefit when I consigned h(;r to the care of 
another. Oh, unrenewed heart ! ” murmured Aunt 
Mildred, “deceitful above all things and desperately 
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wicked, who caa know theeP Anna was brought 
home in a year and a half, a bud of infantile beauty, 
looking as if it were ready to expand in Paradise. She 
had the heavenly glance of her father’s eye, the tender 
lovingness of her father’s heart; she came to twine 
herself about his affections, to let him know there 
was one heart in his home that loved liim as he should 
be loved. 

“ Meanwhile the boy had grown rapidly in stature — 
alas ! not in nisdom. They said, indeed, he was a clever 
cliild, and 1 was proud of that, tliough 1 knew lie was 
wayward, untractable, and turbulent. Complaints were 
brought to me from one quarter and another of his 
juvenile delinquencies. I kept them from his father. 
People said his father should liave looked more to liis 
son; ah! they knew not how he looked, how he watched, 
how he strove, how he suffered ; but the father camiot 
supply the mother’s place, it is vain to expect it. 

“Year after year passed by, and the boy was sent to 
school. My husband chose a good school, a Christian 
master ; but the best master caunot root out sin from 
the young heart, and there were bad boys in the school, 
and these were my sou’s chosen companions. Could 
I expect it to be otherwise P and daily he learned new 
lessons in the school of Satan. But the w'orst lesson he 
learned was duplicity, and itw^as his mother taught-him 
that ; I still continued to conceal his misdeeds from his 
father, and he never suspected how far his son had already 
wandered in the paths of the destroyer. In his presence 
the evil propensities were restrained, and he knew not 
that the seed, which daily he scattered with a gentle 
and judicious hand at the morning and evening worshij). 
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was falling on ground so preoccupied with thorns and 
thistles, that it would need to be subjected to the 
hottest fire of afl^ction before the evil plants could be 
destroyed, and the good seed have room to grow. 

“ But if it was choked in her brother’s heart, it grew" 
early and raj)idly in Anna’s. She was her father’s 
comfort, and I can bh^ss God now that he had her to 
comfort, him, though she put me to sliame. She was 
scarcely more than a child, w"hen she first began trying 
to supply her mother’s place in the household. I was 
now really an invalid, made one by selfishness and long 
indulgence. Self-created invalids are generally irritable 
and exacting, but Anna bore it all, and helped her father 
to bear it likewise; and often whem he returned home 
\veary and worn down from his work, grieved at con- 
tentions and jealousies, and pride and worldliness, and 
bearing the burden of the aftlicted in his sympathizing 
heai*t, licr loving looks and gentle words would raise 
him above ])resent troubles, and send him with renew'ed 
‘ assurance! of ho])e,’ to the throne of heavenly grace. 

“ Yet he looked at her w'ith trembling, and selfish as I 
was, so did I. She was still a tender blossom, nor did 
we dare to hope that she ever woidd be otherwise. 
She aloiK! seemed luicouseious of danger, and walked 
on from day to day in the suidight of her heavenly 
Father’s love, and hajjpy in her earthly father’s smiles. 
We urged her to leave us on a visit to a friend who had 
invited her to spend a month or two in Devonshire; 
but no, it pained her to think of it, she said; she 
eoidd not bear to leave us, and we ceased to ask lier ; 
and so she remained with us, fading — fading — fading, 
vet exerting all her little strength in endeavours to 
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make us happy, until one ehilly evening, rushing to the 
door to welcome her father home after an absence of 
a few days, she caught a sudden cold; it seized her 
lungs, and in one week after she burst a blood-vessel, 
and died on her father’s bosom, her arms round his 
neck. 

“ What right had I to weep for her ? I had much to 
reproach myself with in regard to her. Tears were too 
great a luxury for me. I shed none; but the blow 
drove me to my knees, not to pray, but to groan. Yet 
as it struck upon my petrifled heart, it seemed to 
awaken a feeble sound like the far echo of the publican’s 
prayer, ^ Gh)d be merciful to me a sinner ! ’ 

“But I needed fresh blows and heavier, to break the 
stony heart in pieces, and I myself had already pre- 
pared the rod with which they were to be inflicted. 
The boy, after spending several years at his first school, 
had been sent to one at a considerable distance, where 
he was to be prepared for business. It was just six 
months before the time that Anna left us, and he was 
nearly sixteen. I had written privately to the principal, 
requesting that all letters relating to him while at the 
school should be addressed to me, assigning as a reason 
my husband’s many engagements. More than once, 
I received communications complaining of his ungovern- 
able disposition, and requesting parental interfe.rence. 
I did interfere ; 1 wrote to the delinquent, beseeching, 
entreating, promising ; but I had broken the yoke too 
soon, and I might as well have expected to guide the 
wild ass of the wilderness by a silken thread. One 
month before Anna’s death, I received the inteUigence 
tliat a rebellion had broken out in the school, of which 
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lie liacl been the inciter and leader ; that as such he 
had been niark(Hl for severer punishment ; that he liad 
refused to siibnvit and sue for pardon ; and that finally, 
having reached the climax of liis violence by strikbig 
the master, ho had been publicly and summarily 
expelhul. 

“ Wliat could I do ? Oh ! keep it from his father, 
keej) it from his father by any means, — my old weakness. 
]bit where was the boy ? 1 was not long in suspense. 

Early, a few mornings after, a girl brought me a jiajier, 
a petition she said, and she was to give ii to none but 
me ; his initials were on the jiaper. lie was wandering 
in a disgius(' which he had procured, among the cottages 
of the neighbourhood. I saw him, gave him money to 
go to Tjondon, and a letter to a friend entreating that 
shelter might b(^ given, him till 1 eould decide what lo 
do. He might go to sea, 1 thought, and tin* excuse 
would be easy that he was of a restless dis]>osition, and 
liked better the excitement of a sea life than sitting 
quietly to business; and so I Ihittercd myself all 
would be well. 

“And then came Anna’s death, and even while she lav 
in her coffin, a wilherc'd flower yet beautiful still, with 
Heaven’s peace, that had sustained her in dying, yet 
graven upon the lifeless clay, and we sat. beside her 
imtil the sad moment when all that remained of her on 
earth shoidd be hidden from onr sight, a letter came 
to me ; I opined it trembling, glanced my eye over its 
contents, and with a cry of horror fell sensdess on 
the ground. 

“ When I recovered, which was not till after many 
hours, my husband was gone, lie had read the letter, 

K 
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and discovered all. He just waited to lay liis loved 
and loving child in her early grave, and then hastened 
to London to liis unhappy son. There had been some 
riot or disturbance, in which tlie boy had joined; 
violence had been committed, and life had been lost ; and 
although it was proved that he had not been tlie im- 
mediate cause of death, yet as aiding and abetting in 
that which had caused it, he must bear the penalty. 
The letter was written from a convict’s cell, where he 
lay under sentence of transportation. ‘A child left 
to himself bringeth his motlier to shame.* 

“ I lay on my bed, conscious of nothing but a vague 
sense of indescribable misery. Friends came, — what 
could they do for me ? I was past the reach of human 
aid. No one knew what had happened, and I dreaded 
the terrible secret coming out — ^for some terrible secret 
I knew there was ; and though memory failed to grasp 
the particulars, I felt that it might start up before me 
at any moment like a fearful spectre, and that 1 had no 
power to restrain my tongue from publishing my shame 
to the world. And so days passed ; they might be 
days, or they might be hours, or they might be years, 
— knew not. I was incapable of measuring time, or 
realizing anything, until I saw my husband standing at 
my bedside, — he whom I had so cruelly injured, he 
whose peace I had destroyed, whose best years I had 
embittered ; and he reproached me not — ^no, not even 
with a look. 

“ He had not much to tell. He had seen the boy ; 
had seen him to the last ; had prayed with him for the 
last time ; for the last time had urged him to ‘ repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
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Christ.’ He had seen him on board the vessel whieh 
was to take him to his lonely exile ; had seen the 
anchor weighed, and the canvass spread, and the breeze 
bearing liiin from liis native shore; and then he had 
returned home, more earnest than ever to devote to the 
service of his Eedeemer the remainder of a hfe, all 
whose streams of eaidhly happiness were poisoned at 
the spring. 

“ The sight of him brought all before me, — the na- 
ture of my suffering, the greatness of my sin. I started 
up, and flung myself at his feet. Wringing my hands, 
I prayed, I entreated forgiveness. He raised me ; — 
‘Mildred,’ lie said, ‘ “to the Lord our God belong mer- 
cies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against 
him are you ready to call upon him, and say, “ Against 
Thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy siglit?” Have you ever seen the perfection of 
His holiness ? O Mildred ! have you ever seen the 
love, the comjiassioii that shines from the cross of 
Clirist ? ’ lie talked to me as I could listen ; he prayed 
beside me ; oh what prayer was his ! — It was as if he 
looked direct uj)ou the throne of grace, — as if he 
heard tlic pleadings of the Advocate above, and 
himself breathed an echo of the heavenly intercession. 
Out of the fulness of his wrung heart he strove 
to pour soothing into mine, and for a time I waft 
soothed. 

“But there w^as one bitter drop udthin my heart, which 
even the cross itself seemed then to have no power to 
sweeten. The boy was an outcast, — an outcast from 
home and from heaven ; and conscience told me it was 
I who had sent him forth from the face of God, to be a 
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fugitive and a vagabond on the eartli, vlili a mark ujioii 
his forelicad. And wliai would be t he end ? 

“ My husband went again among liis peoj)le, and lie saw 
that the tidings had been before him. lie learned it 
not from coldness, or from sliglit, or eontmiipt, nor yet 
from affected sym])athy or rudely juoffered eoudolcaiee ; 
he learned it from their de(^por kincbiess, — their 
increased respect.. Oh ! they loved him ; every one 
loved him as he should have been loved, save only .she 
who should have lovc'd him best of all. 

“ The next sabbath morning he was in his place. 
Years after 1 heard the story of that day. The place.*- of 
worship was crowded; it seemed as if all who had ever 
dnink the truth from his lips were present, yet there 
was an awful stillness. Nothing broke it but the 
sounds made by the rising or kneeling of the congrega- 
tion, and more t.han once the vouje of sorrow, sup- 
pressed as soon as uttered ; and he prayed as if his 
prayer had wings and was bearing him to heaven ; mid 
he poured forth the words of sacred song — 

‘ Ey thine liour of dire despair ; 

Ey thine agony of prayer,’ — 

as if he knelt at the lledeemer’s feet, and liad laid hold 
of the hem of his garment. And he discoursed of that 
mysterious agony from the words, ‘ And he said, Abba, 
Father, all tilings arc possible unto thee ; take away this 
cup from me : neyertheles.s not vhat I will, but w'hat 
thou wilt.’ And then he blessed liis hearers, and the 
effort was over ; the overstraiiu^d bow snapjie.d, and his 
head sank down upon tlic open Bible before him. 

" For a time it was thought he prayed witliin himself, 
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and no one moved; but when several minutes bad 
passed, and ho remained in the same position, and the 
arm that had been extended iu benediction liung 
motionless over the front of tlic pulpit, a friend went 
up and raised him. He was dead ! 

“And so my cuj) of bitterness was filled to over- 
flowing, and tlien 1 drank it to the dregs. Reason fled, 
and years after were years of darkness. The only ray 
of light that fell on my path, the only balm that soothed 
my wounded spirit, came from the visits of your dear 
mother. She was a few years older than my Anna, 
but they liad been companions, and together they had 
given their young hearts to Christ, and hand in hand 
they had walked in his ways. When your mother 
visited me, her voice was to my spirit as the notes of 
David’s harp to the unhappy monareh of Israel, and the 
demon of d(;spau’ yielded for a wdiile to its influence. 

“But there was still that one drop in the potion I had 
mixed ibr myself that must be taken away ere I could 
fliid ])cacc, even were reason restored. I could think 
of Anna and of lier father as ‘casting tlieir crowns 
before the throne,’ and singing ‘the song of Moses 
and of the Lamb,’ and I coidd think of a voice from 
that tlmone saying, — ‘They shall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy.’ I could think of this 
until sorrow for them vanished, and I felt how' far 
hajipier was their lot than all the love of earth could 
make it. But the boy! was he to be shut out from 
them for ever ? and supposing I myself ware a brand 
plucked from the burning, must I know tliat I had done 
what in me lay to destroy liim, and tremble lest I should 
liave succeeded ? Blessed be God, the antidote to this 
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bitter drop came at last. After ten years, your mother 
brought me a letter from him; I knew the writing. 
He had been led to repentance unto life, and found 
peace with God through Christ. His father’s last ex- 
hortation had never been forgotten, and, seconded by 
the instructions of a missionary friend, it liad, by God's 
grace, brought him to the foot of the cross, and there 
the power and the biirden of sin had been removed toge- 
ther. It seemed all I needed, all I had left to pray for. 
I could now kiss the rod that smote me, and bless the 
hand that had directed it ; and while I traced all to the 
fountain of Divine mercy, I could rejoice to think, that 
my boy and I owed our convictions of sin, and our 
sense of pardon, to the same instrumentality, — the last 
exhortations of a saint on the borders of heaven. 

“ I received many letters from liim after that, and at 
last he came. The term of banishment had expired, 
and I had been removed to my present abode ; and one 
day he stood before me; one day: he remained no 
longer. We sat together the whole of that niglit, and 
early in the morning he left, and I saw him no more. 
He only returned that I might have additional evidence 
that Christ had received him ; that for once wc might 
speak together of the things belonging to our peace, 
and then he went back to the land of his exile, to work 
under his friend the missionary, for the spiritual good 
of the convicts. Five years he worked, and a blessing 
was on his labours, and then he caught a fever in a 
hospital, where he used to pray and read for the 
patients, and in a few days he went to swell the song 
of the redeemed in heaven.” 
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Aunt Mildred’s recital cost me many tears, and when 
the excitement of listening had ceased, I wept on, and 
she bore me company. It was not sympathy alone 
that caused my tears ; it was that I felt, as I had never 
felt before, the importance and the critical character of 
my anticipated position; it was that I felt, as I had 
never felt before, the necessity of having Christ dwelling 
in my heart if I would be equal to its duties ; and my 
tears were mingled vdth many prayers that liis glory 
might be my object, his favour my happiness, and that 
I might be faithful to him even unto death. 

“EUinor,” said Aunt Mildred after a lengthened 
silence, “ bind these words upon your heart ; ^ Every wise 
woman buildeth her house : but the foolish plucketh 
it down with her hands.’ Be a wise woman, EUinor ; 
seek Divine wisdom, and walk by its guidance ; make no 
‘crooked paths; whosoever goeth therein shall not 
know peace.’ Build youb house ; be your husband’s 
hel'per ; when he enters into his closet, when he retires 
to his study, when he visits the afflicted, when he stands 
up in the pulpit, let the insensible influence of your 
help be with him; whatever you can do to help him 
abroad, do it, but remember your first duty to him and 
to God is this, to build youb house. Be your 
children’s loving, judicious, and unwearied monitress; 
train them up in the way they should go, and that 
from the first bud of intellect, and when they are old 
they wiU not depart from it ; and remember, ‘ A wise 
son maketh a glad father; but a foolish son is the 
heaviness of his mother.’ Build youb house : regulate 
all its concerns, think none of them beneath your care, 
none of them too wearisome for your strength ; be the 
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softened sunbeam shining tliroiigh the house, on 
husband, children, serv^ants, friends ; be tlie silken tic 
that binds the Imusehoid t.ogether; be the unfelt yet 
elastic spring that keeps it all in motion ; be the pre- 
siding genius that causes each member to work in 
harmony witli the rest, and to work for good ; and bo 
all this througli the strength of your heavenly hatlier, 
for the love of your Divine liedeemer, by the indwtilliiig 
power of the Holy Spirit. O Eliinor, be a wise woman 
that uuiLDETiT iiEii HOUSE, ijot a foohsh one who 
plucketh ii, down with her hands. Alas ! alas ! I was 
a foolish w'oman; I plucked down my house stone 
by stone, till I had left niyseK nothing to do but to sit 
and weep over the ruins.” 


M. B. T. 



‘^TIIOU HAST MADE SUMMER AND 
WINTER/’ 

My God, all nature owns lliy sway ; 

Thou giv’st the niglit, and thou the day ; 
When aU tliy loved creation wakes. 

When morning rich in lustre breaks. 

And bathes in dew the opening flower. 

To tliec we owe lier fragrant hour ; 

And, when she pours lier choral song, 

Her melodics to thee belong ; 

Or when, in paler tints aiTay’d, 

The evening slowly spreads her shade. 

That soothing shad(', that grateful gloom. 
Can, more tlian day's enlivening bloom. 

Still every fond and vain desire. 

And calmer, })urer ilioughts inspire ; 

Erom eartli the pensive spirit free. 

And lead the soften’d heart to thee. 

In every scene thy hands have dress’d. 

In every form by thee impress’d. 

Upon the mountain’s awful head. 

Or where the sheltering woods ai’e spread ; 
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In every note that swells the gale, 

Or tuneful stream that cheers the vale, 

The cavern’s depth or echoing grove, — 

A voice is heard of praise and love. 

As o’er thy works the seasons roll. 

And soothe, with change of hliss, the soul. 

Oh ! never may their smiling train 
Pass o’er the human soul in vain ! 

But oft as on their charms we gaze, 

Attune the wondering soul to praise ; 

And be the joys that most we prize, 

The joys that from thy favour rise. 

H. M. Williams. 







SOUTH AMERICAN ELOTVTERS. 

It is said of Linnoeus, the great Swedish botanist, 
that when a splendid flower was shown to him for the 
first time, he fell on his knees and thanked God for 
beautifying tlic earth with such objects of loveliness. 
So also Columbus was overcome with rapture as liis 
eyes gazed on the rich vegetation of the newly-found 
shores of Am eri ca. Allowing for the j oy and cnthiisiasm 
of a discoverer, there are truly glorious floral treasures 
in Southern America, wdiich may well excite the ad- 
miration of the beholder, and which receive the praise 
of all travellers. From this part of the earth we are 
indebted for several favourites, which have now become 
naturalized in English gardens. 

The Dahlia is a native of Mexico. Its name was 
given to it in honour of Dalil, a pupil of Linnteus. In 
its wild state, it is a bushy plant, seven or eight, feet 
high, and by no means so attractive as when cultivated. 
Under skilful management it improves in size and form, 
and assumes such a variety of showy tints as to make 
it the glory of our autumn garden. The first species. 
Dahlia sambucifolia, was introduced into this country 
in 1804, by Lady Holland. 



liO SOITTU AMERICAN l-LUAVERS. 

Oncidium Pelicanum is one of the oreliidaceous 
plants. Different species of its flowers present the 
a])pcarance of bees, biitf(‘rfli(‘s, and various inseels 
and birds. Tlie one given in our engraAing is the 
Pelican oncitJlnm^ from an imaginarv rc'semblaiieetofliat 
bird when pressing its bn'ast willi its beak. Its general 
colour is bright yellow, slightly dashed with erinison. 

Ross’s Odontoglossum (pdoniuylosmui Ixomi) is 
another of the onliids, and nearly related to the Onei- 
dium. The flowers are handsome and showy. One 
species bears blossoms nine iiiehes in circiunferencc, 
and of great beauty. Its flowers appear at first sight 
lik(^ bntterflies r(\sting on the stem of the plant. The 
plant has been cidtivatcd in English hothouses. 

Errembault’s Alstrcemkiua is a peculiarly hand- 
some flower, found in South America. Its name is 
derived from Baron Alstrcemer, a Swedish botanist, 
and Errembault, the person who first raised it. The 
delicate rose-pink and streaked flowers arc generally 
twelve in number on each stem, arranged in form 
of an umbel. The flowers arc sj)cc]ded, streaked, or 
blotched with diflerent tints. 

The Duke oe Bedeord’s Lisiantuus {Lmanthus 
Riisselliamis) was brought from Mexico in 1835. It is 
an ornamental annual, and attains to the height of three 
feet, displaying its handsome bro’wnish-j)urj)le flowers 
in the months of July and August. The. calyx is dcei)ly 
cut into five divisions, the leaves are egg-shaped, and 
placed opposite one to the other. 

Among the most lovely of our adopted flowers from 
South America, is the Puciisia ; a name given to the 
plant in honour of Euchs, a celebrated German botanist. 
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It was introduced into England in 17 ^ 8 , and its first 
place of cultivation was Kew Gardens, where it was 
treated as a stove ])lant, but it was soon found capable 
of bearing the variabh^ seasons of our climate in tlui 
open air. 

Thou gracefu] flower, on prraecful stem, 

Of flora’s gifts a fav’rite gem. 

From tropic fields thou cam’st to clieer 
The natives of a climate drear; 

And, grateful for our fostering care, 

Hast learn’d the wintry hlast to hear. 



THE POSTMAN^S KNOCK. 

“Has the mail come in yet, my dear?” said Mr. 
Waring to his daughter, as they sat together by their 
evening fire. 

“Yes, papa,’’ she replied, “the horn sounded when 
you were taking a little doze, and we can scarcely hope 
for a letter to-night.” The old gentleman sighed, and 
his daughter, taking his hand affectionately, said, "Do 
not sigh, my dear father; all wiU be well yet ; — ^you know 
we must exj)ect disappointments sometimes.” 

“It was not for the disappointment tliat I sighed, 
Ellen ; at least not altogether — ^but the psalmist’s words, 
which characterize what the Lord’s people ought to be, 
occurred to my mind, ‘He shall not be afraid of evil 
tidings: his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord;’* 
and I thought how much I fall short of this child-like 
confidence in our licavenly Father's care. Surely my 
anxiety about this matter must be displeasing to him.” 

“ Oh no, papa, ‘ for he knoweth our frame ; he 
remembereth wc are but dust ! ’ f Your present anxiety 
is too natural, too unavoidable to be wrong.” Mr. 
Waring shook his head. 

* Ps. cxii. 7. 


t Ps. ciii. 14. 
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“ Perhaps, my child,” he said, “ such an excuse might 
have been admissible during the period of our un- 
certainty with respect to your brother’s fate. Oh! 
EUen, it was no wonder then that the sound of the 
postman’s knock stoj)pcd our breath, and made our 
hearts beat as if they were coming out of our bosoms. 
But now, wlicn nothing more than the loss of some few 
earthly comforts is at stake, I fear this anxiety is very 
inconsistent with such precepts as ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow,’ ‘ Bo careful for nothing,’ etc.” 

“ Some few comforts, papa ! our home, your nice 
garden, almost the only pleasure you liave left — perhaps 
the happiness of being together — can we help feeling 
anxious about these ? Oh 1 if Mr. Goulding has one 
spark of kindness left in his heart, he w^ill write word 
that we shall still enjoy these.” 

“ One spark of kindness, Ellen 1 If Mr. Goulding never 
noticed us again, could we doubt it ? Should we not 
rather conclude that he had some good reason for 
ceasing to assist us, though he might not think it well 
to let us know what it was ? I never had any claim 
upon his kindness, but one not often acknowledged in 
the world — early friendship ; and if that have now ceased 
to influence him, let us, instead of condemning liim, 
rather feel most thankful that we had the benefit of it 
so long.” 

“ But, papa, I think you had another claim upon his 
kindness. When he went abroad to seek his fortune, 
did not you lend him a sum of money at the risk of 
never being repaid ?” 

“ Only a small sum, my child, and he repaid it as soon 
as he could, writing to tell me that he was getting on 
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rapidly, and that if I sent niy boy, my poor hoy 
Richard to him, he would put him in the way of ])ro- 
\ddiup^ for himself, and for us likewise. IIow Iliehard’s 
young face sparkled with joy at the thougld of travc’lling, 
seeing the world, and visiting the countries he liad read 
of! But when he saw my distress, and your mother’s 
tears, he gave it up, like the best of sons, as lie ev(T was. 
Then, Ellen, we lost your mother. Surely ‘ the righteous 
is taken away from the evil to come.’* And we lost 
soon after our (diief means of suj)])ort ; and then I was 
obliged to let him accept ]\Ir. Goulding’s offer.” The 
old man paused, and liis daughter saw him brush away 
a tear, wliile her own fell fast. 

“ Oh ! how I wish that he had never accepted it ! ” 
she exclaimed. 

“My child, let us rather try to say, wdth the Shu- 
nammit,e, ^It is well.’f But Mr. Cjoulding h/a kindness, 
Ellen, great kindness ; it is that we were speaking of. 
When tlierc could no longer be a doubt that the ship 
your brotker went out in was lost, — ^wheu hope was 
over, and we no longer watched day after day with 
beating hearts for the letter that might, bring some 
account of him, with what alfeclionate sympathy did 
my old friend write on the subject ! How deeply did 
he regret he had made the offer which occasioned our 
sorrow, and how considerately has he, every year sinee, 
sent us a sum of money, lest pecuniary difficulties might 
aggravate our distress ! ” 

“ Tme, papa, and I am not ungrateful for all this. 
But I fear Mr. Goulding has now forgotten us. Months 


* Isa. Ivii. 1. 


f *2 Kin^fs iv. 2G. 
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have elapsed sinee the usual time for the arrival of the 
remittance, and it has not come, neither any answer to 
your letter to him. Then, dearest papa, my fears are 
confirmed by there being no rejily to the letter which 
Doctor Crofts and I had such difficulty in getting you 
to writ(! to Mr. Goulding’s agent in London, siijiposing 
that the delay might be occasioned by some remissness 
on his part.” 

“ And probably was, ray child, by some unintentional 
rcinissuess,” answered her father. ‘^Tt was against my 
own wish, and just to please you and the doctor, that I 
applied to him. It seemed to me too like soliciting, 
and I think the Christian should sooner labour with his 
own hands ; but we may yet hear from him.” 

“And if we do not, papa?” 

If wc do not, Ellen, we will still trust in God, and 
cxecui e the little plan wc have laid down ; ” and again 
she thought she heard him sigh, but just then a quick 
heavy step passed the window, and the well-known 
knock of tlic postman at Ihc hall-door followed. 

Mr. Waring started; his pale wasted features were 
lit up with hope while he said, “ Ah ! here it comes, 
Ellen.” Though the same feeling was awakened in his 
daughter s mind, and she too thought, “Here it comes, 
the letter that will remove all our difficidties,” she 
suppressed it as well as she could for fear of dis- 
appointment, and quietly answering, “It is probably 
only the newspaper,” waited tiU the servant went to 
the door and brought in a letter, a London letter too, 
addressed in the agent’s wcU-known writing. 

The old gentleman’s hand shook so that he could 
scarcely open it. “ I do not know where my spectacles 
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are ; read it, my dear,” he said, unwilling to have his 
agitation observed. Ellen did so; the contents were 
brief, but sufficient to quench every si)ark of hope 
which its arrival had awakened ; — 

“Dear Sir, — ^It is not in my power to remit the 
money you write about, not having received directions 
from India to that effect. I am sorry you arc likely to 
suffer inconvenience, but as another person is expected 
from Mr. Gk)ulding, to take my j)lace, and manage his 
affairs in London, any further application to me will be 
useless. Yours, etc.” 

The father and daughter remained silent for somc^ 
time after the perusal of this letter, nor could Ellen 
venture to look at her parent, lest she should sec liirn 
overwhelmed by the loss of almost every earthly comfort 
which she knew was involved in the news it contained. 
When at last she did so, he w^as leaning back in liis 
arm-chair, his eyes raised upwards, and a smile upon 
his countenance. Not one sigh had she heard pass his 
lips, but concluded that he had breatJicd it by what 
followed. In a low voice she heard him say, — “For 
even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye sliould 
follow his steps.”* 

“ Oh shame upon thee, listless lieart, 

So sad a sigh to heave. 

As if thy Saviour had no part 

In thoughts that make thee grieve ; 

As if along liis lonesome way 
He had not home for thee 
Sad languor through the summer day. 

Storms on the wintry sea I 

* 1 Pet. ii. 21. 
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Tlien grudge not tliou tlie anguish keen 
Which makes thee like thy Lord ; 

And learn to quit, with eye serene, 

Thy heart’s ideal hoard.” 

“ May God give me also grace to say, Thy will bo 
done,” thought Ellen, “and to help and comfort my 
dear parent !” “Papa,” she then said, “ I do think, now 
that expectation from others is ov(.t, and we must look 
to ourselves for help, wc shall have more peace of 
mind.” 

“ Look to ourselves, my child ! ” he eried, “no; let 
us look to God only for peace of mind, and for every- 
thing that is good. ‘ When he giveth quietness, who 
then can make trouble?’* Ellen, witliin the last 
few minutes, such precious promises of our hcaveidy 
Father’s constant care over his people have been 
brought to my thoughts, that I am more than resigned, 
— I am happy ; and I may truly say, ‘ Thy word w^as 
unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart.’ ”f 

Ellen offered up a silent prayer for such faith as Iut 
father enjoyed, and then led the conversation to their 
plan for the future, though not a ])leasant one ; rightly 
judging that the sooner their minds became familiarized 
to it the better. “Wc must give up this house at 
once,” she said, witli an effort to speak calmly, “ and 
remove to lodgings.” 

Mr. Waring looked all round the apartment; it w^as 
that in which he had enjoyed the happiest hours of his 
life ; where the little family circle had once gatherc'd 
about him, receiving and respontling to the wannest 
affections of his heart. His eyes rested upon a small 

f Jer. XV. IG. 

T, 2 


Job xxxiv. 29. 
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or^an that stood in one corner. “ Are we to take that 
witli us?” he inquired, “shall we have room for 
it?” 

“ To be sure, papa, and also for your bookcase. How 
could jou do without them ? And there is quite a good- 
sized sitting-room in the lodgings wliich Dr. Crofts 
went to look at for us. But your garden ! — Oh papa ! 
how it grieves me to think of your being deprived of 
that ! — ^the flowers you so delighted in ; tlie vegetables 
you liad such jdeasure in cultivating ! Tlicn it was so 

absolutely necessary to your health that ” She 

could not proceed; the composure wliich she had 
assumed was gone ; but Mr. Waring continued — 

“ That you don’t think I can do without it. If my 
Bather did not think that I could do without it, he 
would not take it from me, Ellen. IIow good of him 
to leave me my books and music still ! and far, far 
beyond any other earthly blessing, to leave me yqji, my 
prcruous child.” 

This, though meant to console her, touched the chief 
cause of Ellen’s sorrow, and she wept aloud. Some 
time before that at which our history commcnc(;s, a 
person in whose hands was money belonging to Mr. 
Waring had failed in business, and on the loss of this 
last remnant of his property, perceiving that the re- 
mittancre from India alone would not b{^ sufficient to 
keep them in their usual way, Ellen undertook to teach 
music in the small town where they resided. Her 
father was an excellent musician, and had grounded 
lu;r well in a scientific knowledge of the art, and when 
her determination became known, it seemed as if a 
musical mania had possessed the neighbourhood, her 
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services were in such requisition. The fact was, that 
even the world could appreciate the guileless integrity 
and benevolence of Mr. Waring’s character, so that his 
pecuniary loss was universally regretted, and many 
availed themselves gladly of this way of alleviating it. 
But now the hope of further assistance from India was 
abandoned, and poor Ellen knew that even by leaving 
their comfortable home, and living vith the most rigid 
economy in a small lodging, it was improbable that her 
utmost exertions would produce what was sufficient for 
their support. In that case what was to be done, but 
for her to leave h(;r father and engage as govcnicss in 
some gentleman’s family ? It was this thought which 
now caused her bitterest tears ; and though he did not 
mention it, she had some idea that he also dreaded sue.h 
a contingency. 

“It is time to read, j)apa,” she said, after a long si- 
lence,., and handed him that blessed book whose Divine 
Author has said, “ I am he that comforteth you.” * 

« ^ 

Ellen arose on the following day in better sj)iriis. It 
is not easy for youth and health to despond ; and under 
the influence of a bright sj)riug morning, she felt as if 
circumstances were not quite so gloomy as they had 
appeared to be the night before. “As the days 
lengthen I sludl be able, by rising earlier, and staying 
out later, to attend more scholars, and thus perha})s 
cam enough for our small requirements, so that we can 
remain together.” With this pleasant thought in her 
mind she got ready for her daily avocation, and went to 
the garden to see her father before setting out. It wuis 
* Isa. li. 12. 
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a bright and boautifid scene, well fitted to soothe and 
elevate her feelings. Wliilc gazing on it she remem- 
bered the following lines : — 

The spring arose on that garden fair. 

Like tlie spirit of love felt everywhere. 

And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast 
Woke from the dream of its wintry rest. 

The snow-drop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breatli was mix’d with fresh odour sent 
Lrom the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 

Then the pied wdnd-flow'crs and the tulip tall, 

And narcissus, the fairest of them all, 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue. 

Which flung from its hells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft and intense. 

It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime, 

Grew in tliat garden in perfect prime. 

Old Mr. Waring Avas standing in tlic midst of these 
“rare blossoms;” ho had gathered some, and was 
making them into bouquets. “ The morning is so fine, 
my child,” he said, when he saw Ellen, “ that I shall 
be able t o visit and read to a few of my j)oor neighbours, 
and will take these to them. Mrs. BroAVu will be 
delighted with these Auolcts, and the lily of the valley 
is for Mary Miller ; she says she likes it not alone for 
its sweetness and bcanty, but- because her dear SaAUOur 
has likened himself to it.^ Before long, there will he, 
on that sunny bank, ripe strawberries for our sick 
friends; but — ” suddenly recollecting himself, “I shall 
not be here then.” 


Cant. ii. 1. 
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“ Wlio can tell that?” said some one who had jnst 
entered the garden unperccived. It was their friend 
Br. Crofts. 

‘‘It is, at least, higlily probable, doctor,” replied Mr. 
Waring, handing him the letter which w^as received the 
preceding evening. Tlicir friend did not seem so dis- 
concerted by the pemsal as they had expected. 

“ Well! not niucli hope from that quarter,” he said. 
“ Still, I think w’e shall manage; I think yon will be 
able to keep yonr old home, — ^your nice garden, and — ” 

“ Oh 1 how ? how 2 dear Doctor,” interrupted Ellen ; 
while the old man’s countenance lit up with an ex- 
pression of surjuise and joy. 

“ I w iU tell you,” continued their friend, " I am come 
here for the purpose. Burton, whose bankruptcy 
occasioned the loss of your money — by the way, I never 
liked its being in his hands, the man was too specu- 
lative, — well! Burton has been left a legacy, with 
wliich he and his family are going off to Australia to 
seek their fortune. You know they have been in great 
distress. On hearing this news accidentally I went at 
once to consult my brother the lawyer. I caimot now^ 
enter into details ; but, Mr. Waring, tliis proceeding 
must be stopped — it is probable, almost ccri-ain, my 
brother says, that your money can be recovered, and he 
wiU gladly manage the w^hole matter for you free of 
expense. You can then remain here, my dear sir, and, 
by this good little girl’s assistance, go on pretty much 
as before.” 

“ Oh ! how happy, how tliankful I am ! ” exclaimed 
Ellen. “To see my dearest father still comfortable, 
and — ” but a glance at his countenance stopped her; 
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the expression of joy which Dr. Crofts’ announcement 
had produced was gone, and he looked grave. 

“ Comfortable, my child ! ” he said. “ Could 1 ever 
again be so if I occasioned the utter ruin of Mr. 
Burton and his large family ? ” 

The doctor looked surprised and vexed. llemember, 
sir,” he replied, “that by doing so you avert ruin from 
yourself and your daughter. Well! well! I was not 
prepared for this, though 1 knew you had notions 
unlike the rest of the world.” 

“ I hope so,” answered the old gentleman, mildly ; 
“for Ho whom I follow was ‘not of the world.’”* 

“ At least, consider the matter, Mr. Waring ; do not 
act hastily.” 

“ Certairdy, my dear kind friend. Come into the 
house, and we can talk it over. I feel it to be important, 
and you will not wonder that 1 say, may God enable 
us to act in it according to his word ! ” 

“Amen,” responded Ellen; and she said it with 
perfect sincerity ; though she sighed as this newly risen 
gleam of hope vanished. The teaching of music with 
a sorrowful heart is a wearisome avocation. Ellen was 
tired and depressed as she returned home in the evening. 
She met Dr. Crofts, who said abru[)tly, and in a tone of 
vexation, 

“ Well I there’s an end of that matter. Ellen, don’t, 
be angry, but your father is a fool.” 

“1 am not angry,” she answered, “that my dear 
father, while acting in singleness of heart, should bear 
the same reproach that Paul experienced when he said. 


John xvii. 16. 
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‘ We arc fooU for Christ’s sake.’* Neither can you, 
doctor, I am sure, he angry with your old friend because 
he does what is according to his conscience.” 

“ I lean angry, and called his conduct in tliis matter 
chivalrous romance; but could not hclj) in my heart 
loving and respecting him more than ever. At first I 
thought ihat years and trouble must have weakened 
his mind, but soon perceived it was only that 

“ Tlie soul’s dark cottage, shatter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks which time has made.” 

“ Yes, light from heaven,” replied Ellen. Eor 
‘ though our outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day.’ ”f 

When Mr. Waring and his daughter were together 
that evening, he said to her, — “Our kind friend the 
doctor was displeased by my determination this morn- 
ing with respect to my unfortunate creditor ; did you 
disapprove of it, Ellen?” 

“Disapprove of your obeying the dictates of your 
conscience, j)apa ! could you suppose it ?” 

“ No, my child, though your owui interest was deeply 
involved. I did not explain all the motives which 
influenced my conduct, to the doctor ; my poor friend 
could scarcely ent(ir into them — but I should like to 
have you fully understand them.” 

“ So should I, for 1 cannot do so yet, though I am 
certain they are good. Please tcU me, could you not 
with strict justice claim the sum which Burton owes 
you ? ” 

“ Certainly; and now listen to my thoughts on this 


1 Cor. iv. 10. 


t 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
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point. I believe that the char«aetor of God’s people 
is formed by the revelation of himself which he gives 
them: under the law the prominent feature of his 
revealed character was justice ; then^ dear Ellen, T could 
have demanded my right from Mr. Burton, whatever 
were tlic consequences to him, — ‘ An eye ibr an eye, 
and a tootli for a tooth.’ But under the present 
dispensation wdiat is tlie prominent feature of God’s 
revealed character ? Oh ! love, wondrous love ; and 
grace, exceedingly ricli grace. In the blessed gospel 
‘ God coinmcndetli liis love townrd us, in that, tohile ice 
were yet sinners, Clirist died for us. — IFhen we icere 
enemies, w’c WT.re reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son.’^ INow if God so loved us, how ought we to 
love one another.” 

“ I see, papa, and tnist 1 feel it too, as I never did 
before,” said Ellen. 

“Well, my child, if we do feel this wmiderful 
revelation of love, can wc any longer act upon the 
principle of ‘ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ? ’ 
It is one of perfect equity ; but docs our Lord allow 
his people to rest in it ? No ; ^ But, (he adds) I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil;’ and proceeds to 
illustrate the beautiful precept by instances of the 
patient suffering of wroiig.f And why is the law thus 
altered for the Christian? Because grace, free un- 
deserved grace is the dealing of Ids heavenly Eathcr 
with him.” 

“ I think I understand you now, dear father, though 
the w'orld cannot,” said Ellen. 


* Horn. V. 8, 10. 


f Matt. V. 
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“ No, the world cannot, though it is a doctrine so 
plainly and repeatedly laid down in the word. He who 
takes tills position in the world ever so humbly, must 
calculate on being accounted void of common sense. 
But this signifies little if we can but be faithful to it. 
Oh ! Ellen, to have our 'hearts tilled with love to God, 
and to every creature around us ! It would be heaven 
begun here, for fhe atmosphere of heaven is love ! ” 

A long silence followed, which was broken by Mr. 
Waring. “ Earthly concerns must be atf-ended to in their 
due season,” he> said. “ I have, my child, thought of a 
lif tic plan which may assist us, and lessen your labour, 
which, I fear, is too much for you. If our neighbours 
will intrust some of their young children to me every 
day for a short time, I can teach them the elements of 
grammar, geography, and a few other useful things, at 
the same time trying to impart Scri])tural knowledge. 
Oh ! it woidd be a nice opportunity of endeavouring to 
make good impressions on their youthful minds.” 

“You, papa!” exclaimed EUen. “You! known to 
be one of the best scholars in the country. Yo\i ! a 
gentleman by birth and education, to cmj)loy yourself in 
the drudgery of teaching babies.” 

lie looked at her with surprise. “ It would bo but 
an amusement ; and would you say that it implicated 
my dignity ? Oh ! Ellen, remember who it was that 
said, ^Sillier little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me.’ 

“ Well, my father,” she replied, “at least let us not 
s])oak of it now. There is still too much of })ridc, and 
other wrong feelings in my heart. We can discuss the 
* Malt. xix. 14. 
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matter when wc are settled in our new abode, and the 
sooner that is done tlie better.” 

But for some ilavs Dr. Crofts, who was to arrange 
tills move for them, did not apjiear, and when Ellen 
inquired for him at his house, sh(‘ lieard from liis wife 
that he had gone from home on business, and was 
expected to return the next evening. When slie saw 
him, she begged that he would kindly expedite the 
change for them, as she thouglit lier fatlicr would be 
better when it was over, and he did not seem well. 
She was surprised b^ her friend saying, — “ Ko, we 
must j)ut it off a little longer. The fact is, 1 have still 
a faint lingeruig hojie that it may yet be avoided.” 

“What is that?” inquired Ellen. '‘Eor my i)art, 
1 am tircid of hopmg.” 

“1 have been in London,” the doctor continued, 
“ and while there, cjilled on Mr. Goulding’s agent, told 
liim how your father was situated, and entreated him to 
look over his employer’s letters, in case there might be 
some reference to the remittance w^hich he had forgotten. 
He assured me this was not the case ; but I succeeded 
in interesting him in the matter, and he has promised 
that the moment the gentleman arrives who is for the 
future to manage Mr. Goulding’s iriercantLle affairs in 
London, lie will find out if there he any message to 
your father, and write at once to let ns know. Even 
should it not be so, the new agent is, he says, a par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Goidding’s, and might pcrhajis act 
on liis own responsibility ; so you see, Ellen, 1 have 
a hope.” 

A very vague one,” Ellen replied ; “ but you, kind 
friend, have done all you could.” 
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“But I must mention one thing more,” said the 
doctor. “ It is strange, but this new gentleman’s name 
is the same as your own. Has your father any relative 
in India called Waring ?” 

“I believe not. It is, it can be no more than an 
accidental coincidence. Let us say nothing of this to 
my father, sir. 1 will delay the move as you wish, but 
I hope nothing.” Notwithstanding this assurance, the 
poor girl’s mind w'as more than ever agitated by 
conflieting hopes and fears, though she scarcely knew 
of what. Nev(ir bc^fore did her heart so l('.ap at the 
sound of “the twanging horn” which announced the 
arrival of the mail. Never before did she wait, with 
such breathless, speechless anxiety for the knock of him 
“ Who comes, the lierald of a noisy world, 

News from all nations lumbering at his. bade.” 

At length Dr. Crofts t old her that he had seen in the 
newspaper the arrival of the vessel in which Mr. 
Goulding’s friend was expected. That ev('ning she 
could not remain quiet for a moment ; her father, who 
had given up looking for distiint tidings, was sleeping 
tranquilly in his arm-chair, when the guard’s honi was 
heard. 

“ I ho])c he will not awaken till there is no chance of 
a letter,” thought Ellen ; but just then, and long 
before the usual time, there caiiK^ the well-known 
sound — even the postman’s knock. Puzzled, suiqirised, 
she glided out, and opened the door herself. It was 
a wet, dark evening ; the postman had a lantern, and 
she perceived a tall figure nmflled in a cloak standing 
with him. 

“No letter, ma’am,” said the man. “ This gentleman 
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canic in the eoaoh, and I came to sliow liim your liousc,” 
turning at the same time his lantern so as to let its 
light shine on the features of the straiigtT. Ellen 
looked, started, and uttered a faint scream. The 
stranger entered and caught her in liis anus, saying, 
“ My sister, dear sister, where is my fatlier y ” 

Even in what we may almost term tlie aj/(mivR of her 
delight, Ellen had presenee of mind enough to intimat e 
the necessity there was for not lettmg their parent 
learn too suddenly tliis unlooked-for ha])])mess. With 
noiseless st(‘p the hroth<‘r and sister entered the room 
where he was still asleep. Eichard stood at some 
distance, hut Ellen came just before him with a candle 
ill her hand. He oiiencd his eyes and looked at her. 

I thought I heard the postman’s knock,” he said. 
“ You look very hapjiy, my dear, did any letters come ?” 

“No letter, papa, still I a'w very happy; I hav(^ 
heard news.” 

Ho started up. “ Wliat news ? Tell me at once.” 

“Of my brother, of llicLard — he bves;” and his 
long-lost son was in Ids arms. 

^ ^ 

From what has already appeared of Mr. Waring’s 
character, it is hardly necessary to add, that in all his 
joy he did not forget the thanks which were due to 
that Being who had not only restored his long-lamented 
son to him, hut also his home and the blessings of 
a competent provision. 

“ I will tell you nothing of myself to-night,” said 
Bichard, “ but that I and three others of the crew were 
saved when our ship was wrecked on the African coast. 
A long captivity and various other adventures followed. 
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with ton account of which I hope to entertain my dear 
father and sister many a winter evening. How they 
win join me in praise to Him who brought me through 
all, till I got some mouths ago to India, and joined our 
-friend Mr. Goulding ! Heed I say \vithwliat pleasure 
he received me ? He was going up the country on 
business, and made me accompany him. Wc were 
unavoidably detained much longer than we anticij)atcd, 
wliieh was the cause of your not hearing. My health had 
suffered so much by the hardships of my sojourn in 
Africa, tliat on our return to Calcutta tlic physicians 
recommended my native climate as the best remedy. 
Mr. Goulding appointed me to manage his business in 
London. He has sent you both many kind messages, 
iuid kind presents also ; and if 1 ha^•c not brought home 
bags of gold, as great adventiu'crs are expected to do, 
I shall be able, witli God’s blessing, to make you 
comfortable.” 

“ With his blessing we must be comfortable whatever 
betide,” saidMr. Warmg. “And, ray childi'cn, shall not 
the wonderful mercies we liave just experienced lead us 
to exercise unlimited confidence in his goodness ever- 
more f Let us remember them with thankfulness ; and 
as for pjist trials, of them may w e still be able to say, 

“ Dear Lord, in ineraorj’s fondest place 
1 shrine those seasons sad, 

Wlien, looking up, I saw thy face 
III kind aiistereuess clad. 

I would not miss one sigh or tear, 

Ileart-paug, or throbbing brow ; 

Svveet was the chastisement severe, 

And sweet its memory now.” 


E. 



THE IUXMj CEUSADES. 

Nations, like individuals, are liable to paroxysms of 
fever, and never does the discas(‘ cause such excitpnu'iit 
as wlieii “ the religious clement” in the natural heart is 
the seat of the attack. It. is worthy of nmuirk that 
true religion, that which springs from the work of the 
eternal Spirit, in his ap^dication of the gosi)el of Christ 
to the siimcr’s heart, is calm, peaceful, and unostenta- 
tious, when most lively and operative. The zeal it 
kindles is too loving to be noisy, too pure for earthly 
parade ; and its labours await their public recognition 
and reward, until the day when all secrets will be 
revealed, and all crovms vast before Him whose holy 
self-renouncing love originates the active response of 
his grateful people. 

But not so the natural religion by which men in all 
ages have been ruled -or led. A secret strugghng 
consciousness of sin has at tum^s disturbed the comfort, 
of mankind under all circumstances, and the ingenuity 
of spiritual cmjiirics has been largidy taxed to ])rescrib(i 
some successful remedy less obnoxious to human pride, 
than the simple balm prepared, and offered by the 
Divine and “ good Physician.” 

The church of Home, though for some centuries 
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exclusively cultivating the “wisdom of the serpent” in 
the management of her spiritual supremacy, had yet, in 
the close of the eleventh century, to strike out from the 
apparent necessities of the times a new and popular 
method of salvation, and never had the “voice of the 
church” sounded so attractive, or received such uni- 
versal proof of obedience, as when inviting sinners to 
win heaven by their own meritorious deeds. 

A schism at that time disturbed the peace of the 
pontificate. Urban the Second had been elected by his 
partisans in opposition to Guibert, the protege of the 
emperor Henry the Fourth, and the tiara somewhat 
tottered on the new head of the churdi. Some bold 
stroke of pobey was desirable to avert men’s attention 
from ecclesiastical divisions, and to surround with 
popular favour the upholder of spiritual in opposition 
to temporal power. 

The pope's m(;ditations were one day disturbed by 
an appropriate idea. It approaclied in the diminutive 
form of a bare-footed palmer just returned from the 
Holy Land. He leaned upon his huge crucifix, and 
delivered the message with which he supposed himself 
Divinely commissioned. 

Jerusalem, the fair city, the scene of the most august 
life and the most accursed death, where pilgrims 
wandered in expiatory penance when their troubled 
consciences had exhausted the church’s remedies at 
home, wras in the possession of the infidel, and not under 
the sway of the seK-elected mother and mistress of the 
world. Christian })ilgrims were insult ed and persecuted 
on the soil which had been consecrated by the footsteps 
of their Lord. His followers must avenge the wrong, 


V 
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and make ihe holy places their own bv eonquesf, and 
the standard of the cross mnsi be unfurled over the 
sacred sepulchre, llevenge and conqu(‘st ! — could the 
bold barons of Europe resist such enticiii" waic^h words ? 
and could not the papal benediction consecrate them to 
a holy cause ? 

Rome had gradually laid aside from her counsels the 
true word wliioh says that “not many’’ of the “wise” 
and “mighty” of this world are called, and that the 
flock of God in each generation is but a “little flock 
and it was easy for her to proclaim to the most princely, 
powerful, martiid spirits of the age, that they were not 
only the staff and stay of Christendom, but that to 
them was committed the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ, and that on their own valour and devotion 
depended the salvation of their souls. 

After several conferences with Peter the Hermit, 
Urban decisively announced it as his duty to kindle the 
flames of war. Sanctioned by his high authority, the 
fanatical palmer traversed Europe to ])repare combus- 
tibles, and after a few minor ])reparations in concert, 
with Bohemond, prince of Tarentum, (whose alienated 
Italian states also needed some powerful interference,) 
the eloquence of the pontiff at the great Council of 
Clermont, applied the match and securc'd the memorable 
explosion. 

“ To you,” said the successor of St. Peter, the servant 
of the servants of Christ, after alluding to the- sins and 
strifes in which his hearers were known to indulge; 
“ to you, now, suffering this perilous shij)wrcck of sin, 

a secure haven of rest is offered A station of 

perpetual safety will be awarded you, for the exertion 
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of a trifling labour against the Turks The cause 

of these labours will be charily, if thus, warned by the 
commands of God, you lay down your lives for the 
brethren ; the wfiges of charity will be tin; grace of 
God ; the grace of God is followed by ctc^rnal life. Go 
then prosperously; go then with confldence to attack 
the enemies of God .... You will be extolled through- 
out all ages, if you rescue your brethren from danger . . . 
Let such as arc going to tight for Clmistianity put the 
form of the cross upon their garments, that they may 
outwardly demonstrate the love arising from their inward 
faitli ; enjoying by the gift of God, and the privilege of 
St. Peter, absolution from all their crimes : let this, 
in the meantime, soothe the labours of their journey, 
satisfled that they shall after death obtain the advan- 
tages of a blessed martyrdom .... Go, soldiers, every- 
where renowned in fame, go and subdue these dastardly 
nations. Let the noted valour of the Prcnch advance, 
which, accompanied by adjoining nations, shall affright 

the whole world by the terror of its niime No 

doubt you must by much tribulation enter the kingdom 
of God .... Expect through the tirmness of your faith 
even horrible pmiisliments, that so, if it be necessaiy, 
you may redeem your souls at the exj)ense of your 
bodies God will be gracious to those who under- 

take this expedition, that they may have a favourabh^ 
year, both in abundance of produce, and in serenity of 
season. Those who die will enter the mansions of 
heaven, and those who live shall behold the sepulchre 
of the Lord; and what can be greater liappiness? 
Blessed are they wdio, called to these occupations, shall 
inherit such a rccompens(*; fortumite are those who are 
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led to such a conflict, that they may partake of such 
rewards.*’ 

The listening multitude seemed moved as one man ; 
bishops, priests and friars, nobles, knights and vassals, 
plumed warriors and lmre-f(*ot(‘d beggars, yielded 
simultaneously to the mighty fanaticism. ‘‘Ciod wills 
it! God walls it !” they shouted with one accord, and the 
pope, raising his hands and eyes to heaven, added, 
‘‘Dearest brethren, to-day is verified the Scriptural 
promise, that where two or three are gathered tog('ther 
in tlie name of Christ, he will be with them. The 
power of God can alone liave eaiised this unanimity of 
sentiment. Let the very words, tlien, which his S})irit 
dictated be your cry of war .... Let every oik; mark 
on his breast the sign of our Lord's cross, in order that 
the saying may be fulfilled, lie wdio takes u]> the 
cross and follows me, is worthy of me.” 

Never before bad a metbocl so congenial been dis- 
covered for comforting consciences and expiating crimes. 
Now no man capable of bearing arms need quail before 
his confessor, nor, wdiatcver his character, despair of 
deserving the highest rejilms of glory. Only the w^eak, 
the sick, the helpless, could now be in danger of per- 
dition ; and purgatory, 1 hat “ iierm dd fnefjo incor/nita** 
which about the year ll^O had been authoritatively 
added to the papal dominions, was at once expunged 
from the personal creed of the crusader. No marvel, 
then, that pomp and display and tumult distinguished 
a religious movement, animate only with the native 
corruptions of the heart, and as devoid of the spirit of 
truth, as the empty sepulchre for the possession of 
which it was to contend. 
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“ Now, this is a right valiant way to take np the 
cross,” said a stalwart knight, who had long winced at 
the penances of his priestly confessor. ‘‘ No more 
muttering of prayers in a cell, but a gallant })assage of 
aims, and the blood of the payuiin foe, to wipe off all 
scores, once and for ever.” 

“ It is a y)ropcr lionourahle way to do pilgrimage,” 
cried another. “No more begging the way tlirough 
starvation and shame, but claiming the right wuth our 
trusty sw^ords to worsliip God, as belted kniglits and 
brave men should, in the couquered holy ])lace.” 

“ It is })aymcnt of all my vexatious debts,” said the 
sjiendlhrift runagate. “ This cross is rc^ceipt in full 
from God and man, and the })ledgc n^deemed shall soon 
make both my debtors in their turn.” 

And thus multitudes of warrior missionaries, wdth 
weapons suprcmiely carnal, and mighty through super- 
stition to the pulling dowui of Moslem pride and 
garrisoned fortresses, jirepared in coat of mail to 
(ndighten the darkness of Palestine with the European 
transformation of the Christianity wliieli ten centuries 
before had sprung from its sacred scenes. The new 
wiij of salvation, revenge on the inlidel and the 
conquest of Jerusalem, became household words from 
the castle to the cottage, and would-be b(‘uefactors of 
their country and mankind, lisped in the cradle the 
h^ssons taught in the language and conduct of I heir 
sires. 

But not few w'cre the noble spirits and loving hearts 
caught in tlie dazzling snare ; and the costly sacrifice of 
domestic ties left- as many martyrs at home as filled 
the ranks of the departing host. An illustration of 
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this feiituro in the temper of the times was afforded 
in the family of D’Evnnix. The eontapioii spread 
to Normandy, and thence to England ; and Anp^lo- 
Nonnan youths, pantim? to earn their spurs on eoii- 
seeruted srround, hastened to join the standard of 
duke Robert, who was pre[):irini; liis retinue for the 
expedition. 

Guy D’Evreux was the only son of a widowed mother, 
a woman of strong and tender feeling, whose deepest sin 
ever mourned to her arrog’ant cemfessor, w;is atl(.*etion 
too nearly idolatrous for lier noble boy. Tlie wild 
pAoquence of the itinerating lin'braml Peter the Hermit 
reached his feudal hall, and Guy marked tlie change it 
wrought in his gentle mother. He laid hitherto been 
doeile and obedient to her every wish and will, and much 
cause had the vassal families on his domain to prize the 
inhacnce which had coniribut(‘d larg(‘ly to their Uherty 
and comfort. Guy felt the thrill of ambition, tlio 
stimulus of ])robal)le fame, aud moreover he had siimed. 
His eonscienee defied the opiates of j)cii;uice, and 
dreamed painfully of future judgment. P>ut his lonely, 
loving mother, frail in liealth, timid and improteeted in 
the infirmities of advanoing years ! — ^must the young 
oak tear away from the ivy, and leave it dying on the 
ground ? No ; filial duty decided on the sacrifice of the 
great opportunity, and while all the world wras rising 
in arras, Guy assured his mother of liis resolve to 
remain at home. He had done more than conquer 
a city ; he had conquered the natural inclination of a 
brave young spirit. 

But no answering smile rewarde.d his affectionate 
self-denial, and he was sorely disappointed to see tlie 
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pale cheek become paler still, and to feel the coldness 
of death steal through the hand that should have 
returned the fond clasp of his ovm. The secret was 
soon divulged. The church had spoken, and recognised 
no bond too sacred for her -word to sever; the con- 
fessor liad prescribed, and the parent and child were 
tauglit that their salvation depended on unquestioning 
obedience. The presumptuous private judgment of 
the young chief must be ciiished in this symptom of 
budding independence, and his own mother must affix 
to liis arm, in tin* presence of his faithful retainers, the 
badge of devotion to the one idea wliich agitated 
Christendom. 

She worked his new banner with the motto of Cler- 
mont, shedding a tear for every stitch, and doing a 
penance for every tear; and when it was unfurled above 
his head as he stood among his brave volunteers, “ God 
wills it! ” shouted tlie triumpliant priest, “ God wills it 1 ** 
echoed the crusaders, “ God wills it! ” softly murmured 
the brokeii-licarted mother. 

There was one quiet old man who stood gazing 
son’ow'fully on the scene, for he had spent too many 
profitable years in the scriptorium, transcribing the 
book of God, to sympathize in the popular delusion. 
Moreover, he wore a cross on his bjick, in token of 
having performed pilgrimage, and had wept over the 
sepulclire of Christ, but had not found })cace to his 
conscience until lie got home again, and then im- 
expectcdly discovered its secret in a line of his Latin 
manuscript. 

He observed the moral conflict too evidently working 
fearfully in the heroic mother of D’Evreux, and he 
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thought of Him who said, will have mcrej and not 
sacrifice/* “ And thou too, my son,** said he, wlien 
opportunity favoured for a word with the young cnisader, 
“ art thou also caught with this higli-souiuling mission? 
Knowest thou not that it was said to him who drew 
the sword in the cause of Christ, ‘They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword ? *” 

“What matters that., sir Palmer, if it o])pn to my 
soul the gates of heaven? Sin is on my conseieiicc, and, 
as an obedient son of our holy church, 1 go to rid it of 
its load at the sepulchre of Christ.” 

“Alas ! my son, 1 made my weary pilgrimage with the 
same intent, but when I reatdied the tomb, behold he 
w^as not there, he was risen ; why sought 1 the living 
among the dead ? And it was at the spot from wlicnce 
I had first set out, that I learned his omnipresence 
and ever-living int-ercession, and that Christ’s religion 
is not places and human toils, but faith in his atoning 
blood, and love active in his service after his own 
example.” 

“ if this be so,” said D’Evreux, “ the whole world is 
wrong. Wliy dost thou not come forth and preach 
down the misled zeal which one man’s fiery tongue lias 
kindled ?” 

“It is useless, for his doctrines have an echo in every 
heart, while those of the holy Nazarene oppose man’s 
natural inclinations. True, the world is wrong, and 
one man may lead it in the way of any pleasant delusion, 
but all the saints in heaven and earth cannot urge it 
one step in the path of truth. It was by one man that 
sin entered the world, and all your armed hosts cannot 
drive it out again.” 
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“Then we must expiate it each for himself,” said 
D’Evrcux. 

“ I would fain write upon thy heart the good words 
that tell how. that work can alone be done,” said the old 
monk, gazing kindly on the youth. “ With them my 
pen has illuminated many a vellum, since it pleased God 
to transfer iheir experience to my soul. Tliey run thus: 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ his 8on cleanseth us from 
all sin.’ ” 

“Mcthinks they would have marred his holiness’s 
sermoii,” said D’Evreux ; “ pity he did not apply to 
thee for a text. But if th(5 blood of the infidcd fail my 
purpose, I wiU back to thee for a better lesson.” 

Very few in those dark days could have given sucli 
a lesson, but here and there the sacred oracles had found 
their way from the transcriber’s pen to his touched 
heart, and lodged there in one ha})py hour the peace 
which th(! whole preceding life had been one scene of 
unceasing toil to win. But the time had not come for 
the rising of the Beformation’s “ morning star,” in the 
person of a British Wycliffe, nor for that of an unsetting 
sun, in the conversion of a German Luther. 

The sooner three hundred thousand armed fanatics 
carried their zeal out of Christendom, the better for the 
remaining community ; and under the leadership of four 
chosen generals, the wildest rabble that ever congregated 
from the lowest grades of the nations commenced their 
eastward jouimey. The frightful residts of the doctrines 
of penance and indulgence, the legitimate fruit of the 
pope’s broad-cast seed, now sprang forth in um-estrained 
abundance, and crimes and cruelties of the most re- 
volting character mai’ked the progress of men who bore 
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the outward sic^n of tlic cross, and were thus delivered 
in imagination from all the penalties and consequences 
of sin, and freed from the obligations of all law, whether 
human or Divine. A few miserable montlis, and all 
excepting twenty thousand of these prohine adventurers, 
having provoked the retaliation of the nations through 
which they passtal, sh'pt on the ])lains of Europe, or 
dyed its rivers with their blood. 

Then, relieved of this disorderly multitude, the stately 
squadrons of Enrop(‘’s early chivalry began their march 
in all tlie pomp of feudal grandeur, ^^othing was 
omitted that could add to the imposing solemnity of 
consecration to the cause. Miracles w^erc said to 
inaugurate and assist the cx])cdition, and continually to 
animate the failing faith of the impatient host, when 
calamity and reverses cheeked their progress. 

The lady D’Evereux and her son had parted. lie, 
amidst the exciting glitter of the martial array, could 
not estimate the passive endurance of her desolate 
heart, as she resigned herself to solitude and discipline, 
to crush the regrets and rebeUiugs of maternal love. 
Her religion, in rigid conlbrmity to the instructions of 
“ the church,” was at the best an unsatisfying phantom, 
a cold substitute for tliat of which it had robbed her; 
exacting, peaceless — its present unlovely, its future 
uncertain, excepting only and always to the favoured 
crusader. 

Survivor still through famine, pestilence, and the 
casualties of war, Guy D’Evreux shared in the wild 
enthusiasm of the army when it apj)roached within 
sight of the holy city. Then came the mighty struggle 
when man to man, professing Christian and infidel. 
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battled for tlie masicry of tlie disputed walls. And 
when at last victory crowned the almost superhuman 
valour of the European troops, and fainting Moslems 
imj)lored for quart(T, then if ever was the moment to 
prove if mercy had a place in the crusader’s creed. 
But no ; down went the helpless, the terrified, the inuo- 
eent with tluur brave defenders, in one great slaughter 
before the invader’s sword ; and if human blood could 
atone for sin, tlie world might have been absolved that 
fc^arful day. 

Sick and exljausted with exertion and wounds, 
D’Evreux was borne to the holy sepulchre, whither the 
fanatical warriors hastened to give thanks for theii* 
cruel conquest. Tluui the words of ihe Norman pil- 
grim, wlio had here sought in vain for peace, recurred 
to his memory — “ He is not here, he is risen ! ” Alas ! 
Guy also w^as unsatisfied ; his hopes had no foundation. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the leader of the army, liastily 
conferred tlie honour of knighthood on the expiring 
youth. “ My brave friend,” said he, “ tliou hast nobly 
won thy s])urs, and must live to w ear them ; T have marked 
thy dauntless valour. Arise, Sir Guy D'Evreux.” 

Guy had seen the sepulchre of Christ, the promised 
rew^ard of those wlio lived, and, if a pope spoke truly, 
he was about to attain the mansions promised to those 
who died. He had received the praise of his princely 
chief, — and was not all this sufficient ? Alas, no ! all 
was forgotten in the desire to recall the better words 
which had once fallen unheeded on his ear — of blood, 
not the blood of conquered enemies, but tlie blood of 
Jesus Christ, which cleanseth us from all sin ; and if a 
hope cheered the last moments of the dying knight. 
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it was not in valour nor conquest, nor even in tlie 
rescued city and sepulchre; it was in Jesus and his 
“ one offering of himself once for all.” 

The ncM^s of her sou’s death was conveved with 
assurances of his unsurpassed bravery to the mourner 
at home, whereupon she retired to a convent, erected 
a cross-legged effigy to the memory of D’Evreux, 
bequeathed her estates t o “ t,he church,” and died. 

Short was the triumph of the warrior mission. 
Jerusalem was retaken by Saladiu, and the orescent has 
never ceased since to float where fanaticism and not 
Christianity had planted the cross. If the work had 
been of God, wiio should have liindcred it ? but being 
entirely of man, it came to nought. 

It is very pleasant to turn from such scenes of 
ignorance and folly, even though tlieir record should 
not be forgotten, to those of bettor and hapjiier times. 
The nineteenth century dawned upon a very different 
aspect of the nations from that which distinguished the 
period of the first crusade; but still in the midst of 
surrounding improvement, intellectually, socially, and 
nationally, two important existences remained un- 
changed. Tlie human heart was still the fruitful source 
of sin and sorrow, and the church of Eome stiU plied 
it wherever opportunity permitted, with her manifold 
inventions and dangerous deceits. Her power to 
originate any extensive open movement was indeed 
crushed, but as the firm opponent of aU better efforts, 
she remained influential and often successful stiU. 

The word of God, the only antidote to sin and error, 
was now emancipated from long irnprisomnent, and the 
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gospel might be freely preached and heard in many 
lands ; it was welcomed joyfully to many a dark spot 
far and wide on the face of the earth, and was pro- 
fessedly tlie birthright of Britons after the struggle 
for civil and religious liberty in 108S, which made 
this island the stronghold of reformed Christianity. 

But these very bh^ssings originated a great and 
universal necessity ; men’s minds were inquiring, and 
education could not satisfy them. Missions, beautiful 
and valuable as they might be, were insufScient. A 
Berean-spirit was abroad, and no longer could even 
truth be accepted on human testimony. Events 
readied a crisis, and a new crusade followed. 

All pilgrimjiges must not be condemned with those of 
the “ dark ages,” nor are all pilgrims as mischievous as 
Peter the Hermit. A little more than seven hundred 
years after Peter liad startled Europe to arms, a little 
light-footed jiilgrim might be seen in a mountain 
district in Wales, hastening every week seven miles 
over hill and dale to one dear and much-frequented 
spot. It was no sepiJchrc forsaken of one whom it 
had once inclosed, nor was it any relic of departed 
glory ; but, under the interpreting Spirit, who directs 
and blesses the humble applicant, it contained the food 
of resurrection life, the recognised voice of an ever-living 
friend. 

But a week of storm and torrent suddenly checked 
the unwearied feet of the little pilgrim, and revealed 
the fact of her unostentatious diligence and zeal. Pile 
text was unlearned, the chapter unstudied, and her 
grief and regret occasioned the discovery that God’s 
word was seven miles distant from the village in which 
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slie dwelt. Tlic kind pastor mourned over this scarcity 
of Bibles, and carried his appeal for help to the great 
Head of the church himself, who failed noi> to hear and 
attend. It was not mockery to bc'licvc tliat where two 
or three mci tog(;thcr truly in Ms name, he was in the 
midst to guide and bless their counsels. Tlie cross was 
again the badge of a cause, not embroidered on robes 
and bamiers, to flaunt in high and proud procession 
before the eyes of the world, but engraven with secret 
power on the lieart and life, the true spring of {dl in- 
fluential eflort for tlie glory of God and the beiiefli. of 
man. 

A warfare was again proclaimed, and the sword must 
be drawn. A “two-edged sword,” sharp, bright and 
piercing, which devoted martyrs had long since dislodged 
from its classic scabbard, must be multiplied by millions 
for every hand that coidd grasp it. 'I’herc^ was a “holy 
city,” a “ heavenly .Icrusjdcm,” to which men’s attention 
must be more; extensively diiected. It w^as to be won 
by all wlio would follow the prescribed route, and b(’, 
tnu; to their Divine Leader ; for he, had consecrated “ a 
new and living way,” and promised that his followers 
should be “more than conquerors llirough him who 
loved” and led “ them.” But into tliis city shaU in no 
wise enter “anything that defileth or maketh a lie,” 
and instead of licence to sin, the strongest bond by 
which man can be pledged to “deny all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts,” is twined around his heurt., when 
“ the love of God is shed abroad” there “ by the Holy 
Ghost,” and he becomes a soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Tliere were no meritorious deeds (falsely so called) to 
be done in order to deserve admission to “the mansions 
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of heaven;” all sucli work was “finished,” and it 
remained only to appropriate by faith the infinite merit 
of Him who did it. Blood was indeed nciediul, hut it 
was already shed, and “there remainelh no moni sacrifice; 
for sin,” for “the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
eleanseth us from all sin.” 

In contrast wiih tin; crusade of earber times, when 
only the great and noble, the strong and active were to 
be partakers of its benefits, now the poor and lowly, 
the weak and sulTering, childhood and old age, w ere the 
special objects of interest in this great movement. 
And calmly, quietly, humbly it began, and continued 
and prospered. It was of God, and who eoidd hinder 
it? It was his will and pleasure that tlie litth; rivulet 
which sprang from tin; mountain, should not only 
meander in fertilizing richness among neighbouring 
districts, but should swell and grow, nnlil sup])lies 
should be launched ujion its bosom, for the island, “the 
empire, and the world ! ” Long had the cheap Bible 
lingered in the rear of a translated Bible. To present 
it almost freely, and often entirely so, to all men, that 
sinners of every colour, kindred, tongue, and }>eople, 
may read in their own language, the wond{;rfid works of 
God, has been the great, achievement of the nineteenth 
eentiu’y. It is the mightiest crusade against sin, the 
world, and the devil, that has ever been inaugurat(;d on 
earth smee the birth of Jesus Christ. It is significant, 
of no rending of human ties, or crushing of iiatund 
affections ; but it cements them and consecrates tlu;m all 
to the glory of Him, who has found in th('m tlie most 
touching illustrations of his own love to fallen man. It 
would array the soldiers of the cross on the side of 
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submission to lawful authority, unselfisli regard to the 
interests of others, loyalty, justice, filial obedience, 
and fraternal love. It would make home the tv])e of 
heaven, and model domestic life after the examjde of 
the Husband, the leather, the Guide, in “Ihe household 
of faitli.” Such is its individual aspect as it spn?a<ls on 
its mission of mercy under the direction of the Spirit 
of God, to gather out from among all nations a pt‘opIe 
for his name. It can never go forth to return void, 
“but shall accomplish that wliich 1 please, and prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it,” saith the Lord God. 

In its corporate ca])acity, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society is the best earthly comforter and help to 
the missionary who toils day by day in his distant exile, 
teaching and testifying that J(‘sus is the Christ. It 
enables him to call on men to believe, not the missionary 
but God, and to present them with the means of testing 
the accuracy of his instruction. The larger the demand 
for the word of God, the stronger the proof that the 
teacher is faithful to his solemn trust. lie now feels, 
too, that his work will not fail with his voice, nor pass 
away with his precarious life, but that with the word 
of God and his blessing, it has the root and nourishment 
of spiritual life. 

It is the silent, formidable, irresistible influence on 
society, legislation, and national })rogress, that the 
church of Home most trembles to im^et,. She can unsay 
what man has said ; she can overwhelm with authorities, 
and slide through arguments on any human foundation; 
but the word of God without note or comment, unadul- 
terated with her traditional instructions, she never has 
met, she never can dare to meet. The day of its 
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prohibition is gradually waning, and now to question 
and criticise its inspiration is the new deceit of the day. 
May God strengthen liis Davids against this Philistine 
also ! and, clothing them in the panoply he has himself 
provided, enable them not only to stand their ground 
for their own salvation, but to invade and conquer, with 
their beautiful weapon of warfare, not carnal, but mighty 
through God, the dominions of sin and error by what- 
ever name they may be called, to the unspeakable 
happiness of many who still sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, and to his own everlasting gloiy. 

And w^hen the “holy city,” the “new Jerusalem,” 
shall indeed be in sight, there shall a “multitude 
whom no man can number,” beautiful in the likeness of 
Jesus, and radiant in the glory of God, be the ever-living 
monuments of that world-wide blessing, that true 
crusade, which has sown the good seed of the kingdom 
through the field of the world, and then shall they who 
sow and they w^ho reap rejoice together. 

L. E. G. 
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THE WATCHER BY THE WAYSIDE. 
(weg-warten). 

The traveller in Switzerland a floweret oft may see. 

That richly by the wayside blooms, uncultured, wild, 
and free ; 

It lifts its modest bttle head, and turns its calm blue eye 

— ^Bright as the stars that peep at eve from out a 
clouded sky — 

With such a gay and cheerful glance to every passer-by. 

Not in the garden s shelter’d nook is its fair presence 
found. 

Where order smiles on every group, and sister flowers 
abound ; 

Along the hot and dusty road, where all looks dry and 
bare. 

With glad contentedness it takes its lowly station there, 

And willingly its fragrance flings upon the summer air. 

Expressive is the German name our favourite has 
obtain’d ; 

The ‘‘Watcher by the Wayside” is the title it has gain’d; 

And beautiful to us appears the mission it fulfils. 

And hallow’d are the teachings which it silently instils 

In hearts that sometimes droop and sigh because of life's 
stem ills. 
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While traversing our toilsome path, far from onr home 
and rest. 

By varied roughnesses and cares, sore burden’d and 
depress’d. 

How often on our aching sight some cheering promise 
beams. 

Or some unlook’ d-for favour in the waste around us 
gleams ! 

And in a moment, oh how changed the road before us 
seems ! 

Yes, mercies cluster like sweet flowers where’er our 
footsteps tread, 

Only we do not always see the gifts for us outspread ; 

We murmur at the troubles that we meet as we advance. 

And gaze on our discomforts tiU their number wc enliance ; 

But common wayside blessings oft escape our careless 
glance. 

Yet still the thoroughfare of life continuously they gem, 

And Aveary spirits grow refresh’d while recognising 
them. 

O God of beauty and of love, we thank thee for these 
flowers. 

Nurtured in dry and sterile spots, by sunshine and by 
showers : 

These daily mercies springing up to cheer this world of 



NORTH AMERICAN FLOWERS. 

Catlin, the traveller among the Indians, has given 
the most glowing accounts of the flowers on the prairies 
of North America. On one occasion he says, — " The 
scenery of this day’s travel was exceedingly beautiful, 
and our canoe was often to the shore, upon which 
we stepped to admire the endless variety of wild 
flowers, ‘wasting their sweetness on the desert air,’ 
and the abundance of delicious fruits that were 
about us. Whilst wandering through the liigh grass, 
the wild sunflowers and voluptuous lilies were in 
abundance ; and here and there in every direction there 
were little copses and clusters of plum-trees, and 
gooseberries, and wDd currants, loaded down with tljeir 
fruit: and amongst these, to sweeten the atmosphere 
and add a charm to the effect, the wild-rose bushes 
seemed planted in beds and in hedges, and everywhere 
were decked out in all iJie glory of their delicate tints, 
and shedding sweet aroma to every brcatli of air that 
passed over them.” 

In so wide a territory as North America, the floral 
productions arc as various as they arc numerous. A 
few specimens arc given in our engraving. 
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The TeTthbet Cbeepeb {Bignonia radietm) besrs a 
long swelling tubed dower^ shaped somewhat like a 
trumpet, whenoe its name* It is a climbing plant, 
reaol^g to a considerable height^ and exhibiti]^ its 
splendid blossoms to the to^miost stem. The prevail- 
ing colours are, an orange exterior and a scarlet interior 
surface. The flowers are produced in large btmches. 
When intermixed with evergreens on lattice-work, a 
very rich effect is produced. 

The small pretty flowers of the Phlox grow in a 
pyramidal form. Pink is the usual colour, though 
purple, red, cerulean blue, and other varieties are to 
be seen. A single specimen was received from North 
America about a century ago ; since then other kinds 
have been imported, until not less than fifty are now 
found in the English garden. Its native soil is chiefly 
Pennsylvania and the north-western states of America. 

Madia elegans, or the Eleoai^t Madia, has a bright 
yellow flower, with an interior row of crimson spots. 
It blooms early in its own country, and continues in 
blossom nearly all the year. It was introduced into 
the Horticultural Society’s garden in 1831. 

The Two-pold Monabda (Momrda didyma) is a 
hardy aromatic plant, named after a Spanish physician. 
It displays whorls of large brilliant crimson flowers in 
autumn. The aboriginalfl of North America use its 
leaves to make a beverage similar to mint-tea ; hence 
it is known as the Oswega tea-plant. 

The Downy Ameeican Woodbine {Caprifolium 
puhescens) climbs to the he%ht of eight feet on trees 
and walls, covering them with dense foliage and large 
bunches of pretty saffron or orange-coloured flowers. 
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which are two-lipped and tuhidar. The bright green 
leaves turn a rich crimson on the approach of autumn. 

The Ptjeple Feingeb Habenaeia {Habenaria fim- 
hriata) is found extensively in Canada and the United 
States. In the neighbourhood of Boston it attains to 
a great size. The flowers are fringed, and are of an 
uniform palish purple colour. 

“ Author of all, how bright thy glories shine ! 

How pure, how perfect is thy least design!” 
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“ Yet, once more, grieve not at neglect ; hear me, to thy comfort 
or rebuke ; 

Por,' after all thy just complaint, the world is full of love. 

No man yet deserved, who found not some to love him.” 

“How glad I am that everything is completed so 
nicely! ” said Jemima Latliam, as she and her sister 
Elka sat together at the breakfast-room tabic, arranging 
flowers in several elegant vases and baskets which stood 
before them. 

“ Yes,” said her sister, “ eveiydhing seems to have 
happened exactly as we wished it to do, does it not ? 
even the fine weather has come at the right time. I 
have just been in the drawing-room to water the 
flowers which came home last night, and I was really 
quite stnjck with the effect which the room produced. 
I am sure, mamma,” she continued, addressing a lady 
who sat near the window, engaged in making some 
trifling alteration to a silk dress, which hung over 
a chair by her side, “neither you nor papa can now 
regret that we prevailed upon you to alter your plan, 
by having the new furniture this year instead of next. 
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First sight, you know, is everything; and I fancy that the 
Wilsons, like the rest of the world, think not a little of 
appearances.’^ 

“Very likely,” replied the mother. “ I can only say 
for myseK, that though I do not by any means regret 
the expense and trouble wliich it has been to put the 
house in such good order, I shall be very glad when 
the visit is over. I never did like strangers, especially 
people who, I suppose, think themselves a little above 
me.” 

“Nonsense, mamma; I am sure the Wilsons do not 
think themselves above us — in fact, they are not so ; 
though, perhaps, their style of living may hitherto have 
been rather different to ours ; indeed, I am almost sure 
that papa is richer than Mr. Wilson, instead of poorer,” 
replied Eliza. “Here, Jemima^” she continued, filling 
with water a china basket which stood by her side, 
“ here is this little basket to arrange for Mrs. Wilson’s 
dressing-table. What shall we put in it ? not anything 
very powerful; some people object to the scent of flowers 
in a bedroom. Suppose I fill it with nemophila, and 
just a few sprigs of Cape jasmine ; the contrast of 
colours would be pretty, would it not ? ” 

“ Oh, I have an idea of my own for that basket,” 
said her sister. “ What do you think of filling it with 
the different varieties of Scotch rose, set off with these 
lovely, velvet-like shamrock-leaves? Mrs. Wilson is 
Irish, you know, and Mr. Wilson being Scotch, I think 
she would consider it a pretty compliment” 

“Charming! ” exclaimed Eliza; “really Jemima you 
are the luckiest girl I ever knew for good ideas. Here,” 
said she, passing the basket across the table, as she saw 
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her sister commence arranging some of the dark rich 
leaves round a smiling little white rose, “you shall have 
all the credit to yourself : how lovely ! ” — but her ad- 
miration was cut short by a loud double knock at the 
front door, — it was the postman’s. 

“That never can be a letter to say they are not 
coming! ” exclaimed Jemima ; “ how vexed I should be 
if it were ! ” and she threw down the flowers in her 
hand, and flew to the door of the room to be ready to 
receive the letter the moment the servant should take 
it in. 

“It is for you, mamma,” said she, inspecting the 
address, “ not from the Wilsons, and yet I know the 
handwriting.” 

“ Why it is from Maude Crosby!” said Eliza, passing 
the letter to her mother ; “ what can she have to say, 
I wonder?” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Latham, when she had arrived 
at the end of the first page, “what shall we do? 
Maude says that she is to have a holiday for a few days, 
and that, if it is convenient, she should be very glad to 
spend them with us, as she could not accept our last 
invitation.” 

“But it is not convenient,” said Jemima, turning 
very red, and giving her head a toss of the most 
supreme contempt; “q/* course it is not convenient. 
You would not tliink of introducing Maude to the 
Wilsons, mamma, I should think.” 

“ I am sure I do not know what to do,” said Mrs. 
Latham, laying down the letter with an air of great 
perplexity ; “ I should be sorry to be unkind to Maude, 
and yet • 
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“Dear me, mamma,” said Jemima, “I see no un- 
kindness in it. Just write and say that it is not con- 
venient at present, without giving any reason ; we can 
have her by and by ; in fact, we shall be glad of her in 
the autumn, when all the cutting out and lixing has to 
be done for the Industrial Society — she is very clever at 
that sort of thing ; but the idea of introducing her to 
the Wilsons as our relation, is perfectly absurd.” 

“ When docs she wish to come ? ” said Eliza, taking 
up the letter, and commenciag its perusal ; “ why, to- 
morrow morning, I declare. She says, " Unless I hear 

from you to the contrary, I shall come to E by the 

morning omnibus, the day after to-morrow, and walk 
from thence to the Rook’s-nest.’ You must write 
immediately, mamma,” she continued; “lor if your 
letter does not go by the next post, it wiQ not reach her 
before the omnibus leaves in the morning.” 

Jemima quickly produced writing materials, and Mrs. 
Latham was just settling herself to the ungracious task 
wliich she had to perform, when Ehza, picking up the 
envelope which had fallen unheeded on the ground, 
exclaimed, “ Why, the letter has been delayed ! Look 
at the date inside, mamma ; surely it camiot have been 
detained a whole day ! ” 

“ It was written the day before yesterday,” said her 
mother, “ on Monday morning.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” cried J emima, snatching up the 
letter ; “ then she will be here to-day. I wonder what 
we are to do now and again the angry colour rose to 
her brow. “ I do think Maude has no right to push 
herself upon us in this way ; you vnll give her to under- 
stand that she must go back, of course,anamma.” 
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“I am sure I do not know what to do,” said Mrs. 

Latham j “as I said before, I do not like to be 

Walter, go away, you must not come here ; I am very 
busy,” she added, as a fine manly boy, of some nine or 
ten summers, burst into the room, evidently full of an 
announcement he was about to make. 

“ But, mamma, just let me teU you this ; there is 
cousin Maude coming up the avenue ; we saw her from 
the nursery window. May we not go and meet her, and 
ask her to take us into the hay-fields ? Susan says she 
shall not have time to go with us all the while the Miss 
Wilsons are here. 

“Go away, Walter,” said Jemima angrily, and with- 
out further ceremony she turned the boy out of the 
room, and locked the door. 

“What do you mean to do, mamma?” said she, drawing 
herself up in front of her mother ; “ of course you will 
not let Maude remain.” 

“ But what is to be done, Jemima ? I cannot send 
her away; it is impossible. Her poor mother was my 
dearest friend, and though only my cousin, at one time 
we were like sisters. I sincerely wish she had not 
fixed upon to-day ; but if she must go back, 1 cannot see 
her — I tell you that plainly.” 

“ It was very unfortunate,” said Eliza, “ that she 
gave up being a morning governess; if she had not 
done so, we might have introduced her. Ladies of rank 
have been governesses before now ; but to think of her 
being in a shop ! Just fancy how dreadful it would be, 

when we drive to G , il’ Emma and Sopliia Wilson 

should wish for something at Mr. Sharpe’s, and go in 
and see her again. We could not prevent it, you know.” 
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" Well, mamma, will you trust the matter to me P” 
said Jemima; "I will manage it without troubling any- 
one. You said you had headache just now, so I 
shall give that as a reason for your not seeing her;” 
and before Mrs. Latham had time to give utterance 
to the feeble remonstrance on her lips, Jemima had left 
the room on her errand. 

The Lathams, as the reader may have already 
surmised, were a family who had risen, and were still 
endeavouring to rise in the world. Maude Crosby was 
a poor relation, and though by no means singular in 
that respect, was the only one who haunted them in 
the particular locality in which they had lately settled. 
Poor Maude ! her young life had been singularly desti- 
tute of joy, almost from her childhood saddened by 
many and heavy sorrows. Once she had had kind and 
tender parents, a loving brother, a happy though never 
a luxurious home ; but, one by one, death had deprived 
her of all these. The remainder of her youth she had 
passed, neglected and often despised, first as half- 
boarder, then as under teacher, in a second-rate school. 
Her natural qualities were not attractive; she pos- 
sessed neither beauty, talents, nor (what in many cases 
almost supplies the want of both) engaging and attrac- 
tive manners. The trials which she had undergone, 
instead of softening, had only fretted and soured a 
disposition not perhaps naturally amiable, and thus she 
had entered upon the great journey of life with a cold, 
untender spirit, alike incapable either of gathering from 
without, or dispensing from within, that genial light and 
warmth wliich, in the shape of kindly affections and 
benevolent sympathies, can shed even over the dullest 
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pathway miich radiant beauty, and cause to spring up 
in its course many sweet and fragrant flowers. 

After some five or six years spent as we have 
already mentioned, the lady with whom she resided 
gave up her establishment, and Maude then determined 
to seek a livelihood as morning or occasienal governess 
to young children. For two or three years she suc- 
ceeded very tolerably, but at the end of that time her 
pupils one by one began to fall off, the parents of some 
requiring for them accomplishments which she was 
unable to impart, while others either removed from the 
neighbourhood, or were placed under different instruc- 
tion. Week after week she vainly strove to obtain 
fresh ones, and at length her Uttlc stock of savings was 
exhausted. Through a friend of her late mother’s, a 
situation in a large linen-draper’s was offered her. She 
could not starve, and caring at the time very little what 
became of her, she at once accepted it. 

The Lathams were the only relations she had, or at 
least the only ones she knew. Sometimes she wished 
that even they had been strangers to her. Once it had 
been different, but since they had lived in a large house, 
kept a carriage and several servants, Maude had seen 
but too plainly, each time she paid them a visit, that the 
welcome she received had become less and less cordial. 
It is true, she was now and then invited to spend a 
week at the Rook’s-nest, but it was generally when 
there was something to do, in which her help was 
required — ^never when company was expected, or callers 
likely to abound. 

The convei-sation which took place, on her arrival in 
the present instance, between herseff and Miss Jemima, 
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need not be recorded ; suffice to say that, in less than 
half an hour after she had entered the door, she was 
again wending her way through the lime-tree avenue 
which led to the house, her heart swelling with a 
mixture of feelings which it would be alike difficult and 
useless to destribe. 

“ Hated house ! ” said she to herself, as the white 
gate swung behind her ; “ never "again will I enter 
those doors ! I will beg my bread ; I will starve first. 
And yet these creatures call themselves Christians! and 
next Sunday, kneeling by the side of theii* fine friends, 
to whom, no doubt, they appear everything that is 
lovely and amiable, they will say with all self-compla- 
cency, ‘From pride, vain glory, and hypocrisy, from 
hardness of heart, good Lord deliver us.’ But they 
may be repaid yet,” she continued half aloud, “for 
does not the Bible itself say that ‘ Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall?’ ” 

The sisters were putting the finishing touches to 
their toilette. “Poor Maude!” said Eliza, as she 
sprinkled some delicious scent on her cambric handker- 
chief, “ I dare say she felt sadly annoyed.” 

“ Well, it is of no use to talk about it,” said Jemima; 
“such things must occur sometimes, and I do think 
that under the circumstances I managed the matter 
very cleverly.” 

“ Not a doubt of it, my dear sister,” said Eliza; “and 
I am sure I feel most grateful to you for taking the 
affair entirely into your own hands. Had it been left to 
me, she might have stayed here for a month, before I 
could have found sufficient courage to tell her in words 
that she was not wanted. Really, Jemima, how well 
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you look ! ” she continued ; those flowers give your 
dress so much style, and blue always suits your com- 
plexion so admirably.” 

“ WoU, I think it docs,” said Jemima, glancing with 
no small degree of satisfaction at her tall figure 
reflected in the cheval glass on the other side of the 
room. “ That, you see, is the worst of Maude ; one 
would not so much mind introducing her if she were 
a stylish, fashionable girl, and had something to say for 
herself; but really she is such a little plain, pokey 
thing, and her manners so awkward, that any one may 
sec in a moment (and I am sure the Wilsons would) 
that she has never been used to good society. She is 
not vulgar (uu'tuinly, and that is the best thing that can 
be said of her.” 

And were these Maude Crosby’s worst d(‘feets ? If 
so, they were defects for which she herself could not 
be deemed responsible, and Jemima, therefore, showed 
an equal want both of Christian feeling and womanly 
tenderness in thus taxing her with them. But were 
they her worst defects ? From what we have already 
said of lier character, the reader whl at once answer. 
No. No, for in the words of the poet, — 

“ There is a beauty for the spirit ; mind in its p(*rfect flowering, 
Fragrant, expanded into soul, full of love, and blessed.” 

And this beauty, far more precious and lasting than 
outward charms, Maude had never sought to possess. 
From a long habit of discontent, and of looking always 
on the dark side both of persons and things, she liad at 
last settled down into a sort pf morose indifference, and 
come to regard herself as an injured person, neglected 
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and slighted by all, though without any fault of her 
own. She made up her mind that it was the fate of 
some people to he admired and beloved ; of others, to 
be neglected and disHked ; and taking the latter as her 
own, sullenly resolved to bear it as best she might. 
And yet Maude’s parents were sincere Christians, and 
had carefully trained their child in the principles which 
they themselves professed and practised. 

Was it, then, indeed her fate to live so unloved and 
solitary as she did? Surely not, not more than it is 
the fate of thousands, who are centres of blessing and 
happiness to the little circles in which they move ; or 
of thousands more who, like Maude, live on, some even 
to hoary hairs, unloving and unloved, constantly 
murmuring at the unkindness and neglect of others, 
never seeking a remedy by pursuing a different line of 
conduct themselves. The true stat« of Maude’s case 
was this : she never sought, by those thousand little ways 
and means, too trivial to mention, but yet so precious 
in the aggregate, to make herself beloved and valued 
by those among whom she passed her every-day life. 
She did not think it worth while. If people Uked her, 
it was all very well ; if they did not, it was no fault of 
hers ; she could not make them do so against their will. 
The result was that very few did like her. 

At the time she was a morning governess, there were 
no exclamations of delight, no sunny smiles, no twining 
of soft arms round her neck, when she entered the 
room to give her daily instruction. Was she unkind 
to the children ? Oh no — simply indifferent. She would 
not on any account have troubled herself, as she went 
along in the morning, to gather a nosegay of wild 
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flowers, or to make a daisy chaiu to please them ; they 
could do it for themselves, if they liked. One day, one 
of the little j^irls was in great trouble about dressing 
her doll ; she did not know how to cut out the frock ; 
did Miss Crosby know ? Oli yes, but Miss Crosby had 
no time — slic was always busy in the evening ; Emma 
must And out how to cut it herself. This was only one 
instance in a liundrcd ; and so it came to pass that tlie 
children were always glad when the hour struck for 
Miss Crosby’s depari-urc, and Maude walked home to 
her solitary lodging, wond(u-ing what was the reason 
that tlie children made such a fuss with their rough 
Yorksliire nurse, calling her “ Dear nursy,” and yet 
cared so little for her. Childnm were disagreeable 
little things ; she had always thought so — now' she was 
sure of it. It had been just the same in Miss Grover’s 
school ; they liked every body else that taught them, 
but they never liked her. 

It was much the same thing over again when she 
entered upon her duties in Mr. Sharpe’s shop. She 
was stiU the injured person — injured in being compelled 
to adopt an occupation which was distastefid to her, 
and in being exj)ected to perform precisely the same 
duties as others in the same position. Several of her 
companions were amiable girls, who wmuld gladly have 
exchanged with lier those many little oflices of kindness 
and friendship, wdiich so much lighten the tedium of 
daily toil, and lend some touches of brightness, liowcv(!r 
minute, to the dull routine of a life such as hers. But 
she was unchanged, and the consequence was that 
before very long they came to regard her as a cold 
heartless creature, and so left her standing alone and 
o 
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solitary, wrapped in the cold grey mantle of gloomy 
discontent which she had woven for herself, and which 
she was every day drawing more and more closely 
around her. 

The Wilsons* visit to the Rook’s-nest passed off 
apparently much to the satisfaction of all parties. Mrs. 
and the Misses Wilsgn expressed themselves delighted 
with the pleasure they had enjoyed, and with the 
elegant hospitality of which they had been partakers. 
The Lathams, in the simplicity of their heart, s, really 
supjiosed that they meant what they said ; none of the 
family having happened to overhear the conversation 
which passed between Mrs. Wilson and her daughters 
on the night previous to tluir depari;ure, when each and 
all, with sovereign contempt, descanted on the different 
incidents of their visit. Nothing escaped them, neither 
Mr. Latham’s bad English, nor Mrs. Latham’s unfor- 
tunate attempts at French, not to meuLon a hundred 
and one criticisms on house, furniture, carriage, garden, 
and everything else connected with the establishment. 

The fact was, the Wilsons prided themselves in no 
small degree on the old aristocratic families from 
which they were descended, and consequently regarded 
all people, who like the Lathams had risen in the 
world, as still many steps beneath them on the ladder 
of society. Tlieir visit had been one of policy, not of 
friendship. Mr. Wilson had business transactions in 
which Mr. Latham might be of great service to him, 
could he but secure his hearty aid and cooperation, 
and had therefore urged his wife and daughters to 
accept the invitation, as a likely means of securing and 
strengthening his views. 
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Tho Lathams, with abundance of property, had 
but little connexion — at least, not among people of 
higher standing than themselves ; and though betraying 
neither in their appearance, manners, nor style of living, 
any of that vulgar ostentation which is occasionally 
displayed by those who have once held a lower position 
in life, they nevertheless appeared to anything but 
advantage, when mixing with those whose birthright it 
was to enjoy that deference and respect from others 
to which they had of late begun to aspire. They were 
not what are commonly called gay peoj)le, and they 
were not religious people ; they were something 
between the two. They did not go frequently to balls 
and theatres, but they frittered away their lives in 
doing things which came to nothing in the end. They 
went to church twice on Sundays, they subscribed to 
public charities, and occasionally gave away something 
in private ; but they looked upon their wealth, time, 
and other advantages, as their own, not as talents lent 
to them but for a season, and for which they must at 
last give an account, and thus they made use of them 
only as seemed right in their own eyes. 

About twelve months passed away, and Maude re- 
ceived an intimation from Mr. Sharpe, that at the end 
of a month her services would be no longer required. 
He found no fault with her, and said that he shoidd be 
happy to furnish her with a good recommendation ; but 
there was one point on which Mr. Sharpe’s eye was 
always kept steadily fixed, — ^that point was how to get 
the most money. He had watched Maude from the 
first, and had not failed to observe, tliat though no 
complaint was ever made of any want of civility or 
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politeness in her, yet somehow she managed to dis])ose 
of fewer goods than any other young person in his 
employment. He took much credit to himself for 
having, in considcTation of her friendless si-aic, put up 
with tliis for so long ; and now, liaving accidentally met 
with a young person admirably suited to succeed her, 
considered himself fidly justified, after pro])(‘r notice to 
enable her to procure another situation, in dismissing 
Maude. 

During the t welvc months she had received more tlian 
one letter from her rich relations. The first had arrived 
in the autumn, about t hree months after her last unfor- 
tunate visit; it was from Eliza, and contained an in- 
vitation for her to come as soon as she could be s])ared, 
and spend a week witli them. Ehza had always written 
more kindly than Jemima; and though Maude tossed 
the letter into the fire, with the exclamation, “Yes, 
something to be done, no doubt — dresses to be turned, 
or bonnets to be made up; that is how they like to save 
shillings, and then spend pounds in extravagance. Yes, 
they would like to have the poor cousin now ; but I 
am not going to obhge them for once.’’ Her con- 
science gave her two or three twinges, telling her not 
to judge so harshly, for that the letter was uintten 
in a kindly strain, and that tlierc ran throughout it 
something very like a vein of apology, and a desire to 
make up for past unkindness. 

In the course of the winter came two more letters, 
but they met with the same treatment as the first, so 
firmly was she resolved to keep to her determination of 
entirely cutting herself oJF from all future communica- 
tion with the family. If she could not support herself, 
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she would go to the workhouse ; but never would she 
ask for help. Doubtless there were faults on 
both sides. The Lathams, in their desire to reach 
that point in the scale of society just above them, and 
to be thought of more importance than they really 
were, had more than once, as wo have seen in the 
present instance^ behaved with real unkindness to 
Maude; nevertheless they were not — some members 
of the family at least — without their good points ; and 
had Maude evinced a more grateful and contented dis- 
j)Osition, they would still have continued to show her 
many little kindnesses, which, if received as gracious 
gifts from the hand of that heavenly Father, who ap- 
pointed her the portion either of joy or sorrow which 
his wisdom saw best, would in no small measure have 
assisted in lightening the burden which she was called 
upon to bear. 

But Maude was too proud for this ; she could see no 
reason why they should be rich and she poor; her 
origin was as good as tlunrs — (piite. If they did not 
think her their equal, s/ir did; and if they did not 
choose to acknowledge her as such, she would have 
nothing more to do with them. The loss was clearly 
her own, but that did not signify. 

For many months she heard nothing more of them. 
At length the last day of her labours in ^Ir. Shariic’s 
shop had arrived ; she was to leave in the evening, and 
not having heard of another situation to suit her, had 
engaged a humble lodging, where she intended to 
remain until she could meet with a fresh engagement. 

It was one of those days of pouring rain not un- 
common during the month of July. Scarcely any 
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customers had entered throughout the morning, and 
Maude had therefore been spared to complete her 
packing; but when the dinner-hour arrived, she was 
called down to take charge of the shop wliile the other 
young people went in to dinner. Tor a quarter of an 
hour no one came in, and she stood at the window, 
looking out between yards of lace and piles of ribbon, 
with a heart full as dreary as the scene on which she 
gazed. Presently the door opened and an elderly woman 
entered. Maude took her station behind the coiuitcr, 
and proceeded in silence to sen^e her with the articles for 
which she inquired ; but the good woman was of a more 
sociable disposition, and after a good deal of small talk, 
principally to herself, respecting her purchases, informed 
Maude that she thought it was a very miserable day. 

“Yes, and you seem very wet too,” said Maude, 
who could not help noticing her dripping garments and 
umbrella. 

“ A wonder if I shouldn’t be,” was the reply. “ I have 

come all the way from E this morning, and have 

been walking in and out everywhere, to see if I could 
find anybody that would go and help nurse a family 
that is ill with the scarlet fever, but I can’t find nobody. 
You don’t know of a nurse, maybe ? ” 

“No, I do not,” replied Maude; “people are not 
generally very fond of going into fever, if they can 
help it. Wliat family is it? I know something of 
E .” 

“It’s the Lathams, that live at the liook’s-nest. 
Who’d have thought of such a thing ? Mighty grand 
people, you know — kee]) a carriage, and aU. It shows, 
you see, that God Almighty don’t make any difference 
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between rich and poor. You have heard of the Lathams, 
then, maybe ? ” 

“Yes, I have,” said Maude, and a strange, cold feel- 
ing came over her as she spoke. 

“Well,” continued the customer, “it was Miss 
Jemima, the eldest daughter, that was taken bad first — 
a fine, handsome young lady, as you’d see anywhere ; 
and now Mss Eliza and two of the others have got it. 
They sent the three little ones away, as soon as tliey found 
out what it was. But that isn’t the worst,” she added, 
lowering her voice; “they do say — but you needn’t 
mention it to any one — ^that Mr. Latham has been 
speculating, and lost pretty nigh all his money, and 
that everything will have to be sold oif; but I can’t 
say whether it is true or not — the servants aint dis- 
charged at present.” 

“ Do they not know how they took the infection ? ” 
said Ataude, not noticing the latter pai-t of the commu- 
nication, though her heart beat hard within her as she 
spoke. 

“Not rightly,” answered the woman; “her mamma 
thinks that Miss Jemima caught it somehow or other in 
London, when she was staying there a while ago, for 
she wasn’t well when she came home ; but whether it 
was so or not, I am sure I can’t say.” 

“ Do you work for the family ? ” said Maude, as she 
returned with a packet of tapes for her customer’s 
inspection. 

“ Wliy, no, not regularly,” said the woman ; “ only 
a day or so, now and then ; but mistress sent for me 
when this trouble came on, and so I have been there 
constantly the last week. I would stay longer willingly. 



In the cvcnin", Maude took her leuvt^ of the. house 
which had been her lioine for the last eighteen mouths, 
carrying with her but few and faint regrets, leaving 
behind her none to inoimi her absence, or to feel tliat 
it caused a void which other and newer faces would fail 
to make up. 

At night she sat alone in her solitary lodging. “Yes,” 
said she, half aloud, “ the Bible speaks truly ; pride has 
indeed gone before d(‘struction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall. I reniemlier thinking of those very 
words as I came out of the gate, that last dreadful 
time I was there. Where are their fine friends, I 
wonder, now that health and fortune have desertnd 
them? The poor cousin would be welcome enough now, 
no doubt, but I’ll not go to them ; I’ll not even write 
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to them, — not I, indeed ! Let them reap tlie reward of 
their own deeds, for riclily they deserve it ! ” Maude, 
Maude ! were you not at the house of God on Sunday, 
and did you not with lip, at least, more than once join 
in the petition, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us ? ” 

We have said before that Maude had been religiously 
educated. From her cliildhood, she had been accus- 
tomed to read a portion of the Scriptures every night, 
before retiring to rest. It was growing late, and she 
felt very tired ; she unlocked her carj)et-bag, and taking 
out her Bible, 0])ened it at the place in which she had 
put the mark the night before. It was the seventh 
chapter of Acts. “ It is too long a chaj)ter for me to- 
night,’’ thought she ; “ I will read a psalm ; ” but ere she 
turned over the leaves, her eye unintentionally fell upon 
the last verse — “ And he kneeled down, and cried with 
a loud voice. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.*' 
She read the psabn, but still these words rang in her 
ears ; she kneeled down to pray, but still they were 
u])])ennost in her mind; she lay down to sleep, and 
with a mighty effort strove to change the ciuTcnt of her 
thoughts ; but no, it kept on, and on, still flowing in the 
same chaimel : conscience claimed that silent hour for 
her own, and none shoidd usurp her sovereignty. 

“How different are you to Stephen!” said the 
monitor within ; “ he prayed for his enemies, though they 
were his murderers ; while you, although you do not bke 
to acknowledge it, are actually rejoicing in the down- 
fall of those whom you only look upon as your enemies, 
without knowing them to be so.” Then her thoughts 
dwelt on the spotless life, the matcliless tenderness of 
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that Divine SufPcrer, who even in his groat and bitter 
agony cried, “ Father, forgive them, for they khow not 
what they do I ” — on Him who has left “ ns an example 
that we should follow his steps,” who, “when he 
was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, he 
threatened not; but committed himself to Him who 
judgeth rigliteously.” Was she following this example? 
Tears of penitence bedewed her pillow, and before she 
slept, many resolutions of amendment were formed. 

Morning came, bringing with it a letter from a lady 
whose eliildren she had formerly taught, and to whom 
slie had written in the hope that she ndght be able to 
recommend her some more pupils, that thus she might 
be able to resume her first occupation. The hidy 
offered her the situation of nursery-governess in her 
own family for the next twelve months, at the end of 
which time, as she should no longer retpiirc her services, 
slie hoped to be able to procure her something more 
advantageous. Alas! for the good resolutions of the 
night before, they passed away as the moniing cloud 
and the early dew. Whatever her duty might have 
been, in case of no situation having offered, it was 
im})Ossible for her to feel my doubt on the subject note; 
she certainly had a right to think of herself before she 
thought of any one else, especially of people who had 
treated her so contemptuously. She sat down imme- 
diately and wrote a reply, then hastened out to carry it 
to the post. 

The j)Ost-ofiice was at some distance, and before she 
had half reached it, rain began to fall in large heavy 
drops. In her haste, she had forgotten her umbrella, 
and was therefore obliged to take shelter under a gate- 
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way. There are some moments in our lives when we 
seem to think more rapidly than at other times ; and it 
was astonishing wliat time and space Maude’s mind 
trav(;llcd over, during the first five minutes that she 
stood beneath the gateway. She was a little child, 
learning her prayers at her mother’s knee ; she was a 
young girl, weeping beside that dear mother’s dying 
bod ; a year later, and she was standing by a fond 
father’s open grave; next, she was the solitary half- 
boarder in a large school-room, where hers seemed the 
only sad heart ; then the half-paid under-teacher ; 
then she was at the Rook’s-nest, gazing upon, 
•almost envying, the blessings and happiness which 
seemed to abound there. The Rook’s-nest! — no, her 
thoughts could not move from that scene, nmo how 
changed I In a few weeks it would probably be more 
changed stiU. But suddenly the chain of thought 
was rudely snapped asunder by an old woman, who 
pushed herself, umbrella and all, under the gateway, 
with the evident intention of sharing with her its 
shelter until the rain should cease. 

Maude did not begin to think again, but stood as 
people often do when they are sheltering from the 
rain, looking vacantly at the passing objects, and 
wondering when the shower would be over. Presently 
she saw coming along the pathway a ragged boy, 
carrying in his hand a short thick stick, and soon 
noticed that he was followed by a dog. The creature 
did something which offended him, and she saw him 
give the poor anhnal a cruel and violent blow. Moan- 
ing piteously, he crept aside for a minute or two, and 
then followed his master at a distance, limping and 
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evidently still suffering pain. Maude was very fond 
of animals, and was so indignant at the boy’s cruelty 
that she felt the tears ready to start, into her eyes. He 
was walking along the edge of the pavement, and just 
as he arrived opposite to the spot where she was 
standing, he somehow missed his footing and fell 
into the road, cutting his ankl(5 severely against oiu* 
of the rough stones with which some paviers were 
mending the street. She saw the blood gush out. 
The boy sat down and roared lustily, as if imploring 
the help and pity of the passers-by, but no one took 
any notice of him. 

“ It serves you just right,” said a man, “ for knock- 
ing your poor dog so.” 

“ ril take care I do nought for you,” said the old 
woman at the apple-stall, close by; “ bad boy that you 
arc to your poor sick mother.” 

But tbc dog did not stand aloof ; Maude eould not 
help noticing him. The instant he saw his master’s 
trouble, he seemed at once and entirely to forget his 
own wrongs and sufferings ; he ran up to him, fondled 
over him, and attempted to Hck the wound; but as it 
still continued to bleed, he ran to the old apple-woman, 
and whined at her feet as if entreating her help. 
She, however, took no notice of him, except to throw 
down a bit of stale gingerbread, which he refused to 
])iok up. He then ran off, pausing only at the spot 
where Maude stood, as if uncertain whether or not to 
ask for her aid also ; but by this time the boy had so 
far recovered from the first acute pain caused by the 
blow, as to have bound an old handkerchief round his 
ankle. He soon stood ready to proceed on his way, 
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which the dog no sooner perceived than he gave a joy- 
ful bark, and bounded after him, evidently with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

“ That poor dumb thing might be an example to us 
in some things, mightn’t it?” said the old woman 
under the arch, turning to Maude. “Well, I can’t 
wait any longer for the rain; so good morning,” 
she added, and unfurling her umbrella went on her 
way. 

“ God,” says one of our greatest modem divines, “often 
acts tlirough means, often without m(;ans, and sometimes 
in spite of and against means.” In Maude Crosby’s case, 
it was his will to act by very small means, even by the 
bttle incident we have just recorded. She stood full 
a quarter of an liour aft(;r the old lady had d(;partcd. 
She knew not who she was, or whence she came ; but 
the few simple words she had uttered came home with 
thrilling effect to a heart already strangely stirred by the 
scene she had witnessed. Her midnight thoughts came 
back with double force. Ho words were breathed from 
her lips, but deep from within lier soul arose the cry of 
the broken and contrite heart, wliicli God doth not despise 
— the earnest appeal for grace and guidance, which never 
yet was made in vain. That short quarter of an hour 
liad been to her as half a lifetunc ; she left the gate- 
way a different being to the one she bad been when she 
sought its shelter. Then her heart had been wrapped 
in the cold deadly fog of her own selfish wishes and 
desires; but this had cleared away, and warm and 
bright there glowed, even in its inneimost recesses, 
the pure lovely light of tme and Christian charity, 
even that charity wliich “ sufiereth long and is kind,” 
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which ^‘seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil.” 

Maude felt that what she had to do must be done at 
once, and looking at the letter in her liand, she tore it 
in pieces, and turned down the opposite street to the 
one which led to the post-office. She walked on 
quickly until slie came to a chemist’s shop, opened the 
door, and went in. The chemist knew her quii^e well ; 
“ Good morning,” said he, “what may you require ?” 

“ I really do not know, Mr. Watson,” replied Maude; 
“I am going into a house where there is scarlet 
f(;ver. Will you be kind enough to let me have some- 
thing, if there be anything, which may prevent infec- 
tion, and to tell me what precautions I must use ? ” 

“ Not until you have told me what you are going to 
do so mad a thing for, as to go into a house with 
scarlet fever in it,” said the chemist, who was a mild, 
benevolent-looking old man. 

“ I cannot tell you,” said Maude, “ any more than 
that they are my relations, and need my help. I am 
going to nurse them, — don’t attempt to dissuade me,” 
she added, “ I must go.” 

“ You look more fit to be nursed yourself,” said the 
chemist, smiling, as lie surveyed her slender form and 
tliin, pale countenance ; “ but, there, I will not say a 
word, for I see you will not thank me if I do;” and 
after some further conversation, and receiving some 
medicines and various directions, Maude left the shop. 

It was with a beating heart that she found herself, 
about two hours after, standing alone in the handsomely 
furnished drawing-room at the Rook’s-ncst. A vase of 
faded flowers stood on one of the tables, some of the 
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shutters were closed, and the room had a damp cellar- 
like smell, which made its atmosphere feel more like 
that of a cavern than of any place above ground. 
Maude felt a chill creep over her. “Could Jemima be 
already dead?” The five minutes which she waited 
seemed an hour. Mrs. Latham entered, looking so 
haggard and sorrow-stricken, that Maude almost started 
at seeing her. 

“ Maude,” said she, in a voice the very tones of 
which seemed altered, “you have not heard what is the 
matter. Do not come near me,” she added, as she saw 
Maude approaching, “ you must go away instantly ; no 
one will come near us — ^they have got the scarlet fever, 
my children — ^four of them — Jemima” — and she sank 
down on a sofa, and burst into a fit of almost hysterical 
weeping.” 

“ Dear aunt,” said Maude — ^in her childhood she had 
called her aunt, — “dear aunt, I know it all; I have 
come to help you nurse them. Do let me stay! do 
forgive me!” and she tlrrew her arms round Mrs. 
Latham’s neck, mingling her tears mth hers. 

“ Maude, Maude, we do not deserve tliis, indeed we 
do not ; we have been very unkind to you, we — ” 

“ Don’t say any more, aunt; let us go upstairs. Give 
me one more kiss;” and Maude felt almost as though 
she had gained another mother. 

“ Which room will you go to ?” said Mrs. Latham, 
as they ascended the stairs, after a short conversation 
with the doctor in an adjoining room. “This is 
Eliza’s.” 

“ Let me go to Jemima,” said Maude firmly; “the 
doctor says that she requires the closest watching, and 
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1 am quite fresh — I sliall not want to sleep for a long 
time.” 

For many days and nights the poor girl’s life hung as 
by a single thread, and Maude never left her. She was 
seldom sensible for more than a few moments at a 
time. At length the crisis of the fever aj)proached. 
During the day, the doctor had been in and out many 
times. Not long after liis last visit in the evening, the 
poor sufferer, who had been wildly delirious all day, 
fell into an uneasy doze, which after a time subsidcul 
into a quiet sleep. Maude slij)ped out of the room to 
beg that no one might be allow(id to enter, nor the 
least noise be made. After two hours’ watching, she 
saw a shght movement of the bedclothes; she bent 
over the bed. Jemima’s eyes were fixed full upon her, 
her lips moved, but no other ear than om; so almost 
painfully acute as Maude’s had become, could have 
caught the low faint sounds which issued from them. 

“ Maude,” said she, ‘‘ I know it all — can you — forgive 
— ” and she attemi)ted to raise her feeble arm and draw 
Maude down to her, biit it fell weak and powerless on 
the bed. Maude stooped lower, and imprinted a long 
loving kiss on the pallid cheek. 

“Dear Jemima, do not speak,” she said; “we all 
need forgiveness.” She raised herself, but the large dark 
eyes were closed, and a ghastly pallor was spreading 
itself over the features. Maude had never been with 
a person in fever before, but she had sometimes heard 
of fever patients being lost through extreme exhaustion: 
she caught up a glass of port wine, which some one had 
{)Oured out for her in the course of the evening, but 
which she had felt far too anxious to take, and raising 
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Jomiliiu, licld it to her lips, then hastily i)Ouring out 
anotluvr, made her swallow tliat also. Then she rang 
the hell violently. In ten minutes, the doctor was again 
in the room. Mrs. Latham told him what Maude had 
done. He was a laconic sort of man. — “ You have saved 
her life,” said he to Maude, as he left the room. 
Jemima again slc})t. Maude knelt down, and thanke^d 
God for all his goodness to them both. 

***** 

Maude no longer lived soUtary and unloved; she 
learned that riches, beauty and accomplishments, are but 
as poverty itself, compared to the wealth of a loving 
heart, of a spirit filled with universal and Christian 
benevolence ; she learned, too, the truth of those words 
of the apostle whom Jesus loved — “ He that loyeth not 
his brother, whom lie hath s(!cn, how can he love God, 
whom he; hath not seen ? ” The; lesson was one which 
she never forgot, but wliieh spread its holy and benign 
influence through the whole of her after-life. Wherever 
she went, Maude; Crosby was sure to find a welcome, 
sure to draw around her fresh cords of friendship and 
esteem. No longer fancying the little wmrld in which 
she moved to be peopled with her enemies, she found 
by degrees that it was the habitation of many dear 
friends ; but, most of all, was she beloved and honoured 
in the house at the Rook’s-nest, — most of all was her 
presence there hailed with delight, welcomed joyously 
as the song of the nightingale in sprmg-time, and as 
the warm beams of the summer sun. 

Jemima — was she the same as ever ? Did that sick- 
room exercise no chastening and purifying influence 
p 
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upon her ? Oh ! yes, she too learned there many a 
precious lesson ; she learned, when her immortal spirit 
stood, as she thought, on the brink of an awful eternity, 
Ihe utter vanity of all that the world calls groat and 
precious ; she felt that neither wealth, nor beauty, nor 
talent could avail her then. But she did not stop there, 
and it was Maude’s high privilege, all unworthy as she 
felt herself of it, to assist in hiading her, through the 
teacliing of the Divine Spirit, to that Saviour whose 
righteousness could alone furnish her with a white and 
spotless garment in which to approach the tlirone of 
the Eternal. 

Nor did the impressions made in sickness pass off, 
as is too often the case, with returning health. Kehgion 
was to her no longer as an outer garment, to be put on 
and off at pleasure ; it became the inner and abiding 
principle of her daily life, entering into, sanctifying, and 
elevating all her daily employments and pursuits, making 
them meet for the Master’s use, and enabling her to 
consecrate her superior talents and mental endowments 
to Him whose gifts they were. 

The rumour respecting Mr. Latham’s failure was in- 
correct ; they .still lived in the same comfort as formerly. 
But the influence of Jemima’s actions and example 
gradually spread through the household ; and insf-ead of 
being noted for aiming incessantly to win a higher 
position in society, and for endeavouring to outshine 
their neighbours, the family at the llook’s-nest came, 
in after years, to enjoy the higher honour of being 
distinguished by the zeal and energy witli which they 
endeavoured to forv^ard every good work and sought 
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to increase the happiness of those among whom they 
dwelt, by the liberality with wliich they expended 
their wealth in encouraging every fresh plan for 
promoting either the spiritual or temporal good of 
their fellow-creatures, and last but not least, for their 
earnest and constant endeavours to walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they were called, and to adorn the 
doctrine of God their Saviour in all tilings. 


S. M. F. 



THE SABBATH EVE. 


Sabbath hours ! they come and go 
Like the summer streamlet’s flow. 
Bringing to the waste relic^f. 

Beautiful, but oh ! too brief ; 

Sparkling in the golden ray, 

Iris-colour’d, then away. 

Yet fertility is seen 

Eresher where the stream hath been. 

Sabbath hours ! ye come between. 

Like an islet’s emerald green, 
liising o’er life’s stormy sea. 

Where its wearied ones may flee : 
Catching, from its tide-wash ’d strand. 
Visions of their father-land. 

Till they deem the soft winds come. 
Breathing melodies from home. 

May the Sabbath ever be 
Harbinger of good to me ! 

Calling up my soul from earth. 

Fixing it on things of worth. 

Swiftly do its sunbeams fly 
O’er this changing wintry sky ; 

And, in heaven’s sabbatic bowers, 

I shall praise Thee for these hours. 

Anon. 







ATllICAN FLOWERS. 

One of the beauties wliicli Solomon particularizes in 
the earlier period of the year, along’ udth “ the singing 
of birds,” is the appearance of “flowers on tlic earth.” 
In whatever way tliesc (jbjects of V(^getable life are 
conteriiplated, wdielher in their fonns, siriieturc, distri- 
bution, colours, or us(’s, tlic variety j)res('ntcd may well 
arouse the attcaition of even the least curious observer. 
In some lauds tiie study of flowers may be pursued 
nearly all the yc'ur. !Not so in other parts of the 
earth ; for instance, in Africa it is oidy in spring, w^hen 
the rain has refresh(?d the ground, that plants come 
forth into life, and deck the wilderness as with innu- 
merable gems. Q'hc whole scene is then «‘is one large 
flower garden. But on the approach of the dry season, 
the whole verdure is destroy(*d, and only a few flowers 
are to be found around the half-dried ])ools and fountains. 

Llui progress of discoven-y has added to our botanical 
knowledge, and enlarged our stock of African flowers. 
A bouquet from this quarter of the world we present in 
our engraving. 

Stipekb Amaryllis, or Amrn/lJ is vifiafa, is a beauti- 
ful flower from the Cape of Good Ilope ; beyond the 
tropics, in Africa, it is very extensively diffused. The 
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corolla of this large, splendid, and pendant flower is 
cream-colonred, comnionly striped with red and yellow; 
thongli the tints of the different species vary from pure 
white to dark j)urj)lc, and f he markings are sometimes 
waved, or zigzag lines, or dotted with stars. With all 
its splendour, however, it possesses deadly narcotic 
properties. A juice is obtained from the bulbs and the 
blossoms, into wliich the Hottentots dip the points of 
their spears, in order to render them fatjdly venomous. 

Tlie Stbeptanthera is another Cape flower, intro- 
duced into England about thirty years since. The 
flowers are of a dark orange colour, its leaves are sword- 
shaped, and its stem grows eight or ten inches above 
the ground. 

Ipomea Horse ALL iiE was brought from Africa in 
1833. The funnel-shaped corolla is of a brilliant dark 
rose colour, though there arc others of a purple, scarlet, 
and fleshy tint. 

The CiNEiiAKiA is so called from the soft white 
down on tlie surface of the leaves, resembling wood 
ashes (cineres). Tlie flowers are small, and of a darkish 
purple colour. A large species was some time since 
introduced from Cape Horn, called C. gigantea. That 
in our engraving is from the Cape of Good Hope, from 
which place numerous other kinds have been scattered 
throughout Europe. 

The Blue Pyconostacuys (Tyconostachys coerulea) 
is from the island of Madagascar. Its small bright 
blue flowers are grouped in a dense terminal spike. 
The leaves are long, lanceolate, and depressed. 

Our last specimen is the Gelandka, or Helmet 
Flower. The lip is white, marked by pinkish longi- 
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tiidinal lines, while the lower part of the cup is 
yellowish green. Tliis plant is also found in America, 
near the banks of the Rio Negro. 

As we gaze on these illustrations of choice flowers 
from many lands, who can refrain from adopting the 
words of the i)oet : — 

“ Ours is a lovely world : liow fair 
Thy beauties even on earth appear ! 

The seasons in their courses hill, 

And bring successive joys : tlie sea, 

I'lie earth, the sky, are full of thee, 

Benignant, glorious Lord of all!” 



DUEAMING AND DOING. 

“Grace, dear, will you take cliarg^o of baby this 
afternoon? for nurse has gone out with the childi'en 
for a long Avalk, Susan has a holiday, and Alariha is 
too busy to mind him. 1 hav(‘ just had a note to say 
that Aunt Lucy is very poorly, and particularly wishes 
to see me, so 1 must run on Ihere directly, or cls(^ I 
would not have troubled you, love, lor 1 know you arc 
in a hurry to get your work linished.’^ 

Grace was silent. She could not rc;fuse, and she was 
too much annoyed to speak pleasaiitiy ; so she did what 
she generally did under such circumstances — she IkM 
her tongue. Grace rarely expressed her dislike to 
things that were inevitable; she had a good deal of 
natural as well as acquired self-conti*ol ; and she 
began to fold up her work with a calmness which you 
might have mistaken for willingness. Her mother, 
liowever, saw plainly enough that the task was not an 
agreeable one, and she was sorry to reqm^st its fulfil- 
ment ; but as there was no one besides Grace to tfike 
care of the child, she was obliged to leave him with 
her. She therefore took no notice of her daughter’s 
quiet but evident dissatisfaction with the proposal ; 
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but after thanking her, and expressing a hope that baby 
would be in one of his good-humoured moods, she went 
in haste to put on her bonnet and shawl. 

Grace laid aside her work, took a book in her hand, 
and walked slowly upstairs. She was not at any time 
partial to the society of little master llobert, and just 
now his company was peculiarly unwelcome ; for 
Grace had settled herself comfortably to work without 
any iutemtion of moving for the next hour or two, and 
afterwards she meant to call on her friend, Miihccnt 
Grey, that slie might lend her the book which she had 
been reading, and tell Milliccnt. the thoughts of which 
it had been suggestive. And now her w'alk was doubt- 
ful, and her ([uictude unexpectedly interrupted! It 
w’as natural that Grace should feel disa])f)oin1ed. Not 
that it was of any material consequence whether her 
work wxu’c done to-day or to-morrow, or that Grace 
was really fond of plying the busy needle; she only 
liked it |is ||means to an end, and that end was pleasant 
reveries, or romantic anticipations. It was one of her 
self-indulgences to sit alone and dream bright dreams 
of the future; to build fairy castles in the air, which 
vanished one after the other; and to draw' imaginary 
sketches of herself, when placed in imaginary circum- 
stances, so flattering and so unreal that no one else 
could have recognised her identity. And this was the 
chief reason wdiy Grace was generally so v illing to Indp 
with the plain needlewwk, because her hands could be 
busy without her thoughts being hindered. 

She had been too w^ell brought up to feel easy, as some 
do, in sitting with folded hands by tln^ cheerful fireside 
or on the luxurious sofa; but then she took it for granted 
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thai. if her fingers were well employed, that was enough. 
It did not signify what her mind was about, or how her 
affections were engaged ; so long as she did not waste 
her time, she was at full liberty to waste her thoughts. 
And this habit of menial dreaming became, like all 
other habits, each day more confirmed and strengtliened. 
The people she met mtli, the books she read, the scenes 
she passed tlnough — all Imlped to form a basis for the 
erection of her airy superstruciures ; and her shouy 
fabrics, however they might differ in their external 
appearance, were framed for the same object, namely, to 
augmeni- the imaginary happiness, renown, or merit of 
the youthful architect. And so used was Grace to 
these jdeasant musings, that it appeared to her as if 
she could not do without them. And yet they had a 
very injurious effect upon her cliaractcr. They unfitted 
her for the real activities of life, and made her of1/On 
disconiiented and impatient ; and her visions of futui'C 
usefulness blinded her eyes to the neglec^of present 
opportunities, or at least seemed a sort of compen- 
sation for it. She was always going to do a great 
deal, she never actually did it ; and thus she frittered 
away lier precious moments in idle dreams, instead of 
consecrating them to vigorous work. When the sum- 
mons came to her, as it comes to all of us, “ Go, work 
to-day in my vineyard,” her prompt reply was, “ I go, 
sir,” but ahe went not. Are there none whose eyes now 
rest on these pages, who, like Grace, are satisfied with 
dreaming when they ought to be up and doing ? 

In th® morning of the day on which we have in- 
troduced her to the notice of our readers, Grace had 
been reading a deeply-touching and highly-interesting 
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memoir of a missionary’s wife. Her sympathies had 
been powerfully excited by its perusal ; and the contem- 
plation of so noble and self-sacrificing a life had 
awakened in her mind the earnest wish that her own 
might in some degree resemble it. Grace felt as if she 
too werci ready to give up home, and friends, and com- 
forts, that she might cross the dec]) wide sea, and share 
in such hallowed labours. And then, as she bent over 
her monotonous hemming, she began tf) picture herself as 
enduring all the toils and privations of a missionary life, 
with a patience that never faltered, a courage that never 
declined, and an eiKirgy that had never been surpassed. 
What a ra])id and mipleasant descent it w^as from this 
elevated position to be the imw'illing nurse of a fretful 
and troublesome baby ! At all events, Grace found it 
so ; and the “ patience ” wliich was to have shone so 
brightly in a heathen land, was sadly w^anting in the 
nursery that afternoon. She was so hasty and cross 
with her little brother, that he, in his turn, became 
equally irrit^able, and gave illustrations of temper which 
were anything but entertaining. In the midst of a 
passionate scream, there was a double knock at the 
door, and poor Grace had the fresh discomfort of an- 
ticipating the recept^ion and entertainment of visitors. 
Happily, she was spared this trial; for instead of 
Martha coming to call her down stairs for that purpose, 
another and a lighter step was heard running uj), and 
the next minute, Millicent Grey, with her bright, 
smiliiig face, entered tlie room. Grace’s brow cleared 
directly, and even baby condescended to stop crying. 

“Oh, I am so glad you are come!” exclaimed Grace, 
“ for I am all alone : you can stay with me, can you not ? ” 
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“ Yes, if you will have me. So baby is too small to 
be counted, is he ? ” 

Grace smiled. “He is not too small to be exces- 
sively tiresome ; I am quite tired out with liim.” 

“ Then give liim to me, and I will try my skill : I 
dare say I can charm liim into a good humour.” 

Millicent was not a stranger, and baby not only 
readily went to her, but graciously allowed her to 
realize her expectations by growing very quiet, Jind 
being very easily amused. Millicent danced him 
about, sang, and talked to him, and finally settled him 
in her lap with a tiny bunch of keys, a thimble, and a 
little silver scent-box which she jiroduced from her 
pocket. Order being thus restor(‘d, Grace seated her- 
self close by ]\tillicent on the sofa, and they had one 
of their nic(;, cozy, and confidential conversations. 
Grace produced her now favourite*, volume, and gave 
Millicent a brief but attractive outline of its contents ; 
and tlien went on to imfold to her the almost serious 
intentions which slie had formed of b(ung some day a 
missionary herself. “ Some day,” was about as definite 
a period as Grace ever fixed upon in her schemes. 

And did Millicent disapprove of the idea, or attempt 
to laugh it away ? Oh no, she liked it extremely, and 
enlarged upon it with ev(m more enthusiasm than 
Grace had done; for Millicent was also one of the 
dreamers. You have not iiderred so, perhaps, from 
the gay abruptness of lier manner, and the memiiess of 
lier tones ; yet she preferred the idc.al to the practical, 
and lived too much in a httle world of her own. Grace 
and she had woven together many fair and riclily 
coloured plans for the future; and had spent many 
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hours in the glowing anticipations of coming joys and 
coming duties. And what had they done? That 
question must not be asked, for there is nothing to 
teU. 

There they sat, that warm sunny aft(‘.moon — one so 
bright and animated, the otlier so gentle and loving — 
dreaming still their pleasant and romantic dreams. 
We will not censure them too harshly, for were not we 
once as thoughtless and as indolent? and it may be 
that they will learn ere long the stem but needful 
lesson, that life is the period of toil, not of slumber ; 
that “ it is the seed-field of time, from which the 
reapers shall gaiher in their harvest for eternity.’’ 

Some restless movements on the })art of master 
Kobert presently interrupted their remarks ; and when 
he was agjiin qui(;ted, an allusion to a new work w^hich 
was then in the course of publication turned their 
conversation into another channel; and Grace added, 
in an arch tone, “ And when is your book coming out, 
MiUie?” 

Millieent believed that she had a talent for writing 
stories — and so she had; and she had long declared her 
determination of composing and giving to the world 
a simple but striking domestic tale, which should 
develop some most importiuit truths, and delineate 
some bright Christian graces. It w'as to make a great 
sensation, and to effect a great deal of good; and it 
was to this promised production that Grace referred. 

“ Oh, it is getting on,” said Millieent, gravely ; 
“there is half of the preface WTitten, and the titles 
of the first two chapters.” 

Both girls laughed. 
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“ But I really do mean,” continued Millicent, “ to 
set to work in good earnest as soon as I Lave time, 
and finish it, — it is herjun^ you see, Grace ; and papa, — 
oh, that reminds me that I have forgotten to tell you, 
Grace, that Dr. Sinclair hinted this morning the desir- 
ableness of papa’s spending a few months abroad for 
the perfect recovery of his health. And if he should 
go, of course mamma and I must be with him; and 
it would be so delightful! all but the leaving you, 
Gracie — I should not like thatr 

And Grace said, she certainly should not like it. 

" But it is only talked of yet, and hardly that,” said 
Milliccmt. 

However, it was a sufficient foundation for fresh 
imaginings; and the two friends found it as easy to 
dream about the scenes of other lands as of those in 
their own; but, in the midst of their golden antici- 
pations, Grace suddenly exclaimed, in a playful tone, 
“ Oh, Millicent, your book ! what will become of that 
if you go abroad ? ” 

“ Become of it ? why it will be ready for printing 
when I return. It will be a nice occupation for me to 
write it, when I am out of the way of my old employ- 
ments. I cannot always be sight-seeing, you know ; 
besides, I should not think it right to spend all my time 
in pleasure-taking ; I must try and do something use- 
ful, something that will benefit other people.” 

In this pleasant and girlish chat the afternoon wore 
away ; and Grace felt sorry when nurse returned with 
the tired but noisy children, for the elder ones insisted 
upon being with her and Millicent. They all liked 
Millicent, she was so lively and cheerful- tempered, and 
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had such pleasant stories to tell them. Millicent was 
naturally fond of children, and she had no brothers or 
sisters of her own, so that their society was more of a 
novelty to her than it was to her friend ; besides, there 
is less difficulty in amusing little people once now and 
then, than in bearing and forbearing with them day 
after day, and week after week. So they jiU got on 
very well together, until their mother returned; and 
then Grace enjoyed a quiet walk with Millicent to licr 
home. 

Not many more such walks were the two girls 
destined to have that summer-time. For the health of 
Milliccnt’s father declined so gradually yet so surely, 
that the jdiysician strongly advised liis immediate 
removal to a more favoured climate ; and witliin a few 
weeks after the preceding incidents, Millicent had 
embarked with her parents on the mighty ocean, and 
Grace was in her own room, thinking over their sad 
farewell with pensive feelings. Little, however, did 
cither of them surmise how changed w'ould be life’s 
aspfict when they met again. 

Grace felt Millicent’s absence very much, for she was 
her oldest and dearest friend. Now that she was away, 
Grace had no one to whom she could speak freely; 
certainly, no one with whom she could ch’eam pleasantly. 
But she did not on that account give u]) di’eaming ; it 
woidd have been better for her if she had. Ah, it 
required another and a different touch to the slight 
pressure of a passing grief to arouse Grace from her 
selfish slumbers. 

Millicent was a good letter-writer, and her welcome 
communications cheered and interested Grace. Such 



in which slic stated that she was continually c^atherin'^f 
fresh ideas for it, and that as soon as she felt hcrstdf 
a little more at home in a slranf^e country, the idt^as 
were to be traiLsuiitted to paper. Thus enrielied, her 
forthcoming book would be likely to g-aiii a wider 
influence tlian it would otherwise have done! No 
W'onder that luider the softer air, and amidst the 
soothing breezes of that delightful land, ^liiiicent was 
still a dreamer. 

Several weeks ])assed in Cirace’s home, witliout tlie 
occurrence of any move imp<»rtant event t hau the arrival 
of her nineteenth birthday. Congratulations, gifts, and 
visitors marked the festive occasion, and left but little 
time or inclination for serious thought. But the next 
morning a slight headache, wliich obliged Grace to be 
quiet, furnish {‘d her with leisure for reflection; and 
instead of feeling disposed to dream about the future, 
she seemed impelled to glance at the past. She was 
unusually grave and meditative that morning. Perhaps 
it was the remembrance of Miliicenl’s absence; perhaps 
it was the regretful perception of tlie flight of time ; 
perhaps it was the influence of those heart-stirring 
sermons to which she had listened on the previous 
Sunday ; perhaps, — ^nay, we doubt not that it was the 
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earnest and loving voice of the Holy Spirit, calling her 
to the service of her Maker, which had hushed for 
awhile all other claims, and drawn her to the consider- 
ation of her rightful duty. Grace hastily reviewed her 
past life. What an unprofitable waste ! what an idle 
dream ! what a selfish, useless, aimless existence hers 
had been! The retrospect pained and humbled her, 
and the thought of God’s disapprobation added to her 
own. increased her sadness. What could she do to 
satisfy conscience, and to relieve her disquietude ? 

Grace had beem what is termed religiously brought 
up, and she was in the constant habit of reading the 
Bible, and of frequenting God’s house. And what was 
the conclusion to whicli she came ? Why, tliat if she 
worked very liard for the future, and endeavoured to 
serve God faithfully, he would then, in consideration 
of Clnist’s atonement and her own repentance and 
reformation, forgive her former sins and shortcomings. 
She would not, perhaps, have said this in so many words, 
but it was her real and sincere belief; and there is 
reason to apprehend that it is the belief of thousands 
who profess and call themselves Christians. 

Grace was at all events honest in her purpose of 
amendment. Listead of living for herself, she resolved 
to live for the good of others and the glory of God , 
instead of enervating dreams, her life should be full of 
noble deeds. 

But Grace found in the new path which she had 
marked out for lierself greater and graver obstacles 
than she had counted upon. It was so very hard to 
keep on in a continued course of self-denial; to do 
things which she disliked, and to give up her own 
Q 
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preferences for the sake of pleasing somebody else ; to 
be sweet and even-tempered with the children when 
they were trying and unreasonable, and to struggle 
against her own depressed or irritated feelings. And 
it was very difficult, too, for one so accustomed as she 
had been to a desultory mode of life, to persevere in 
the studies and other occujiations which she had 
fixed upon for the better employment of her time. 
“Doing’’ was not so easy as “dreaming.” Grace did 
not make much progress ; indeed, sometimes she stood 
quite still, and gave all up in despair; then, when 
conscience would not let her rest longer, she made 
another listless elfort to go on again. It was a toilsome 
and wearisome undertaking; and Grace never knew 
before how naturally selfish she was, nor yet how 
imperfect and impure were her fairest actions and 
motives. She became increasingly dissatisfied with her- 
self, and more and more afraid that she should never be 
able to please and serve God. She wondered whether 
she could ever be a Christian. 

One Sundaj^ after a week of increased toils and 
failures, Grace went to the house of God. A stranger, 
who had come for a short time during the absence of 
the regular minister, occupied the pulpit that morning ; 
and his sermon was a clear, simple, and earnest setting 
forth of the gospel of Jesus Christ. That gospel won 
Grace’s confidence, dispelled her difficulties, and banished 
her fears. She saw that a full and free salvation had 
been provided in the Saviour, and that she had nothing 
to do but, just as she was, to take it at his hands. 
No payment or preparation was required from her, 
but she was to come at once to Christ, trusting. Grace 
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believed this, and she was happy ; her mind was light- 
ened of its burden ; and she was ready to walk through 
life with an elastic and joyous footstep. 

And now how altered seemed her distasteful round 
of imposed duties ! The reason was, that they were put 
in their right })lace ; they were to be the offerings of 
gratitude, not the extortions of fear ; not the purchase 
of Gk)d’3 love, but the proof of her own. Oh, what a 
difference this makes in everything ! How it sweetens 
labour, and ennobles work ! 

From this happy period Grace’s dreams were ex- 
changed for realities. Her life was too precious to be 
wasted in idle miisings and discontented aspirations. 
She had an object before her worthy of her most ardent 
and concentrated efforts; and a motive-power within 
her able to surmount all difficulties, and urge her ever 
onwards. She was eager to work now ; she felt as if 
she could never do enough. 

And there is plenty of work in this world of ours 
for those who are willing to undertake it. No one need 
sit with folded hands, because there are too many 
labourers already in the field. Each one’s services are 
wanted, nor can they be lawfully withheld. 

But home ” is the centre, although it is not to be 
the circumference, of our labours. It must be our 
starting-point ; we must begin there, if we would begin 
rightly, and go on safely. 

Grace happily recognised this important principle, 
and strove to act in accordance with it; and she 
found no lack of opportunities for usefulness within the 
quiet range of her family circle. Her position there, as 
the eldest child and the eldest daughter, gave her an 
Q 2 
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influence over her brothers and sisters, which was 
strengthened by the considerable difference existing 
between her ago and theirs. Her parents had lost 
several of their children in succession ; so that Helen, 
the next now to Grace, had scarcely entered her twelfth 
year, and there were four younger than her. But 
Grace had never done much for them, nor taken a very 
lively interest in their wcKare. She had occasionally 
helped to make and alter their dresses, for she was 
v(iry clever with her needle, and that was all her easy- 
tempered and indidgeiit mother required from her ; and 
she sometimes had a merry game of play with them, or 
went out with them for a walk ; but in general, she 
was engaged with her own friends and pursuits, and 
looked upon “the children” as a kind of necessary 
troubles. But now Grace saw that she might, if she 
chose, be of much service to them ; for her mother not 
being strong in health, nor yet of a very energetic dis- 
position, took but httlc pains in training them, and 
left them cliiefly to the care of “nurse.” 

So Grace entered with a brave but not very sanguine 
spirit upon her new mission. She feared it would be 
a long time before she should make any permanent 
impression upon her heedless and spoilt little charge, 
especially as she did not consider herself “ cut out,” 
as Millicent called it, for the management of children. 
But Grace made a discovery. She found, to her great 
surprise, that she was really fond of children ; it was 
a pleasure to her to instruct them ; she felt such an 
interest in watching tlie development of their characters, 
and in studying their varied dispositions. 

Grace was certainly agreeably disappointed in her 
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expectations; she ^t on so nicely with her little 
brotliers and sisters ; they were so much more inclmed 
to mind wliat slie said to them than she thought they 
would be ; and they began to look up to her with con- 
fidence and respect, ; even the wilful little Robert grew 
mor(^ tractable. There were, of course, difficulties to 
contend with, and vexations to bear. The work was 
j)leasant, but it was also arduous. It was real work, 
and it r(;quircd patience, and strength, and perseverance. 
You may dream about constructing a railroad, and it 
may seem very easily done; the way is cut as if by 
magic, and the rails are laid down without your moving 
a finger, in less tlian five minutes: but it would be a very 
dilTerent affair if you were actually to make a raib’oad. 
Yes, there is no comparison between dremning and 
doing; but then there is no com])arison either between 
the resaUfi, When the dream is ended, all is ended ; 
there is nothing left but a blank; but when the deed is 
finislied, mankind are benefited, and the workman is 
entitled to his reward. And cheered by the hope of 
success, and by the sweet consciousness that she was 
well em])loyed, Grace worked on. Sometimes hers was 
uphill work, sometimes it was underground work ; to- 
day she had to secure a passage through rock-like 
feelings, to-morrow she had to try and clear away some 
rough and unpleasant prominences. But love nerved her 
arm, and guided her efforts, and “charity never faileth,” 
but “ bcareth fill things, hopeth all things, endurcth all 
things,” and this was the secret of Grace’s stedfast- 
ness. And the sunshine of love never rests in vain upon 
cliildish hearts, or indeed upon any hearts ; it has a soften- 
ing, gladdening, invigorating, fmetifying infiuence. 
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The children manifestly improved; everybody said 
so, and in this instance everybody was right; and 
earnestly and winningly did Grac;c strive to lead her 
young brothers and sisters to that Saviour who had 
already gained her own affections. Grace was a home 
missionary. 

Summer departed with its flowers, and auiumii came 
laden with its fruits. The earth was still full of rich- 
ness and beauty, and Grace read in it a type of her own 
fair lot. A happy home, loving friends, bright prospects, 
and a peaceful conscience, — was not all this enough, and 
more than enough, to make her thankful ? “ My cup 

runneth over! ” was the joyful exclamation of her heart ; 
‘‘ what shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 

It was with feelings such jis these that Grace stood 
one evening watching a glorious sunset from the half- 
opened window. She was not at home then ; she was 
staying for two or three weeks, for change of air, with 
some kind friends who resided in the country. As she 
gazed with raj)t admiration on the beautifully tinted 
sky, a servant brought in a letter for her. It was a 
letter from her mother, and Grace eagerly tore off the 
envelope. Ah, there was no need of haste — the contents 
would too soon be known. 

The colour rapidly faded from Grace’s cheek as she 
read that letter; and when she laid it down, she covered 
her face with her hands, as if by shutting it out from 
her sight she could shut it out from her thoughts; 
the tidings which it had borne to her were so painful 
and unexpected ; for they told her that her father was 
a ruined man, and that immediate poverty and privation 
awaited them. They must leave their pleasant home 
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for a humbler dwelling, and seek for some fresh means 
of subsistence. And even then, Graee’s mother said, or 
rather wrote, she did not know liow they were all to 
live ; she hardly dared to think of the future — it looked 
so dark and gloomy ; and yet it must be thought of and 
planned for. 

But what had originated tliis sudden misfortune? 
Grace’s father had lately embarked in a very promising 
but unwise specidation, and he had also become security 
for a friend to a very large amount. His speculation 
failed, and so did his friend : and the honest earnings of 
years wxre thus swallowed up in a moment. All he 
had, and more than that, was claimed. 

At first, Grace w^as stunned and bewildered by the 
unlooked-for intelligence, but as she gradually realized 
its truth, her hoj)e and courage alike gave way, and 
she wept like a child that refuses to be comforted. 
And in some respects, and especially in her freedom 
from wearing anxieties and troubles, Grace was still 
but a child. She had been brought up in ease and 
indulgence ; her rcasonabh; desii’cs had been gratified ; 
her wishes often anticipated; and her little troubles 
had g(;ncrally been of h(;r own making or her own 
fancying; and to young persons thus educated, real 
trouble comes with more force and terribleness, than 
to those who have been iniu'ed from infancy to diffi- 
culties and disappointments. It was, tlicrefore, no 
wonder that Grace was sad and abnost broken-hearted 
as she thought of the prospect before them. It was 
not only, nor indeed chiefly, for herself that she grieved ; 
there was her debcate and not strong-minded mother, 
her proud and sensitive father, and her helpless little 
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brothers and sisters to share in her solitude and sorrow; 
and Graee’s tears fell faster and faster. It was some 
comfort that she was alone, and could give full vent to 
her feelings. 

But presently Grace grew calmer, for she lifted up 
her heart in prayer ; and who ever sought for strength 
from above, and found it denied ? Ijikc a wearied and 
weeping child that nestles itself in its mother’s bosom, 
and forgets its griefs in her tender embrace, Grace 
reposed her troubled spirit in the soothing and st edfast 
love of her heavenly Bather ; and that peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away, shed its traurpiil- 
lizing influence over her, and she softly murmured to 
herself, “ God is our refuge and strengih, a very present 
help in trouble,” Ps. xlvi. 1. He hath said, “ I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee” (TIeb. xiii. 5); there- 
fore, at “what time I am afraid, I will trust in him,” 
Ps. xlvi. ] . 

Then Grace read her mother’s let ter over again, and 
the conclnding remarks, -which she had scarcely noticed 
before, now helped to cheer her. They ran thus : 
“ Come to us, dear Grace, as soon as you can, for it 
will be such a comfort to me to have you with me. 
Your poor father is so busy and harassed, that I can 
say but little to him ; and the children — ha])pily for 
them — are too young t,o be much concerned about our 
loss ; but you are so thoughtful, dear Grace, and have 
taken such an interest lately in home affairs, that I feel 
you wiU be quite a help to me just now ; and I sadly 
want some one to consult, for my head aches incessantly, 
and I seem incapable of forming a right judgment about 
anything. I quite long to see you, my dear child.” 
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Grace’s features brightened considerably as she folded 
up her letter; it was so pleasant to feel that her 
mother really wanted her, and that she could be of 
some use at this trying period. To all, and especially 
to the young, the assurance that others are looking up 
to us, and arc relying upon our advice and our aid, is a 
most welcome and encouraging reflection; and Grace laid 
her head down on her pillow with softened but quieted 
feelings, and she fell asleep with these words in her 
thoughts, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee : because he trusteth in thee,” 
Isa. xxvii. 3. 

The next morning Grace bade farewell to her kind 
and sympathizing friends, and set off on her homeward 
journey. Her fatljcr met her at the railway terminus, 
and Grace was pained to observe liow tired and de- 
pressed he looked. lie gave her a hasty kiss, but did 
not, during their short walk, make any allusion to 
recent circumstances. He was in general a man of 
very few words, and now he was unusually silent, he 
seemed lost in anxious tliouglit ; but as they drew near 
the house, he suddcuily turned to his daughter, and said 
quickly but kindly, “ You must try and do all you can 
to comfort your motlicr, Grace.” Ah, Mr. Clifton, it 
was not necessary to tcD Grace that. 

Grace met with a tearful welcome from her mother, 
and a ngisy one from her brothers and sisters ; and in 
the pleasure of meeting thera all once more, she forgot 
for a few minutes the trouble hanging over them. But 
an inadvertent remark from one of the children brought 
it fresh to her remembrance, and she was glad to huny 
away to take off her travelling things, that she might 
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conceal her emotion ; and when she came back, with a 
serene and even cheerful countenance, no one knew by 
how strong an effort she had gained the victory over 
self. Even her mother, as she looked at her, thought, 
“What a relief it is to find that Grace bears it so 
easily ! ” So imj)erfectly sometimes do the nearest rela- 
tives understand each other. 

And now, if you please, wc will skip over the few 
wenks which followed Graccs’s return; for it only harrows 
uj) one’s feelings to dwell minutely upon distresses 
wliicli we can neither alienate nor remove. Oh, there 
were moments when Grace’s fortitude weU-nigh failed 
her, and when sLe felt so worn-out that it seemed im- 
possible for her to do anything more ; and yet she bore 
up bravely amidst all discouragements, for the promise 
was made good to her as it has been to thousands, 
“ As thy days, so shall thy strength shall be.” 

Grace was now her mother’s helper and comforter. 
She took upon herself, as much as she could, the 
arnmgement of their little affairs ; and she endeavoured 
to point out any bright spots wliich she could discern 
in the dreary scenery before them. And it is astonish- 
ing how much a hoi)eful glance will discover in the 
most unpromising circumstances. Above all, Grace 
earnestly sought to dii'cct her mother to the Source of 
her own peace; and consolation ; and frequent w ere her 
petitions for her beloved parents at a tlirone of grace, 
that tins affliction might be so sanctified to them that 
they might be led to set their afTections on things 
above ; and might find in Clirist that satisfaction which 
they had never found in the w orld. 

It was on a cold, cheerless day at the close of autumn, 
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that the Cliftons left their old home for their new one. 
The new one was many miles distant. It was in a 
small town where Grace’s father had obtained, through 
the kindness of a friend, a respectable although not 
very lucrative situation; but they had not a single 
acquaintance there, so that it wore to them a very for- 
lorn aspect. Grace, however, liked it for one reason, 
and that was because Mr. Harrison, the minister whose 
earnest aj)p(iaJs had won her heart to the Saviour, was 
the clergyman of the neat little church wliich stood 
near their new dwelling. 

That new dwelling! oh, how poor, and small, and 
imcomfortable it looked after tliedr late commodious 
residence I Even Grace felt cliilhid by its appearance, 
but she kept her cliilliness to herself, and set herseK to 
work, both literally and figuratively, to warm other 
people; for, with the assistance of the cliildren, she 
roused up the shabby fire into a blazing one, made the 
kettle boil for a good strong cup of tea, and ransaeked 
her brain for every subject she could think of, that 
there might not be any pause in the conversation. It 
was hard work, cer1.aiuly, but then Grace did not 
expect anytliing else now. And she maid not sec the 
discomforts, unless they adjnitted of a remedy, which 
her mother’s experienced eyes so readily detected; 
and she would see the comforts, if it were only in the 
existence of a convenient closet, or a tight-fitting win- 
dow, which her mother’s tear-dimmed vision so easily 
overlooked. Capital helps, too, the cliildi*en were in 
this particular. When you have a move, it is sure not 
to be a very dull one if it has any children for its 
accompaniments ; for the charm of novelty is so great 
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with them, that they invariably like anything fresh, 
simply because it is fresh. The little Cliftons were no 
exception to this rule; they were delighted with 
everything about them, and decided that the new liouse 
was preferable to the old one ! 

“ It is not so large as the other,” said Helen, “ but 
then it’s a great deal more snug.” “Yes, and we shall 
not have to go up so many stairs to the nursery,” added 
Fanny, a restless little creature, who never seemed 
tired of running about, “And there’s sucjh a dear 
little kitchen !” chimed in Harry, as if it could matter 
to him what the kitchen was. “The garden is very 
pretty indeed,” called out Frank. “ It’s much smaller 
than ours,” said his mother. “Yes, mamma, but 
there’s a beautiful large held at the bottom.” Oh, 
happy childhood ! that will look at the bright side of 
things. 

Before they went to bed, Mrs. Clifton was telling 
them that they would have to do many things for them- 
selves now, because, instead of having ihrec servants, 
a cook, a housemaid, and a nurse, as they had been 
accustomed to have, there was only one young girl to 
help with the work. She spoke as she felt, rather 
mournfully ; v hen little Harry, who appeared to think 
that his mother was a little one-sided in her view of 
the case, looked up with eagerness, and exclaimed, 
“Well, mamma, but we have got Grace!” He said it 
with an emphasis which implied — “Is not she worth 
all the rest ? What can we want more ? ” How 
happy Grace felt at that moment ! especially when her 
mother looked fondly at her, and then turning to her 
husband said, “You see, Harry knows how to value 
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our dear frrace ; ” and Mr. Clifton answered in a gentle 
land loving tone, as he laid Ids hand on Grace’s head, 
“ And so does her father.” This was a great deal for 
Jdm to say, and it amply repaid Grace for past exer- 
tions, as well as furnished her with an incentive for 
renewed ones. 

Renewed ones, as you may suppose, were much 
needed in that new home. The care and education of 
the children was quite one person’s work ; and Grace 
readily undertook to be tliat person, so as to leave her 
mother at liberty to superintend their one little servant. 
And what with washing, and dressing, and teaching 
“the five,” and making, and mending, and* altering 
their clothes, Grace had as much occupation as she 
wanted, and sometimes more than she wished for ; for 
the situation of a nursery governess is not by any 
means a sinecure. In addition to these duties there 
were many little tilings to be done in the house, all 
requiring time and thought, which seemed somehow to 
depend upon Grace for their performance. Her hands 
were full, but then so was her heart ; and a heart full 
of sympathy and goodwill is the best impetus for get- 
ting us tlirough the toils of daily and social life. And 
Grace, though as busy as she could be from morning 
till night, was happier, far happier, than when she spent 
her hours in indolence and selfishness. “ Doing,” was 
in every respect superior to “dreaming.” It is not 
meant tliat Grace was never tired of the one, nor 
tempted to the other, but that, on the whole, she made 
steady progress ; and the longer she worked, the better 
she liked working. It is probable that had Grace’s 
work been self-chosen, it would have been different 
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work to what it was. She would have fixed upon 
something grander; she would have desired a more 
extended sphere ; she would have asked for service of a 
less secular character. But happy are those who are 
willing to do their own work, the work that is appointed 
them. As good John Newton once observed, “If two 
angels were? to be sent from heaven to earth, one to be 
prime minister, and the other to be a street-sweeper, 
each would be satisfied with his own calling, and dili- 
gent in the performance of its duties.” We are to be 
ready to work for God, and we are also to be ready to 
do just tlie work whicli he gives us. “ And by doing 
our own work, poor as it may seem to some, we shall 
better fulfil God’s purpose, and more truly glorify his 
name, than if we were cither going out of our sphere to 
do the work of another, or calling in another into our 
spliere to do our proper work for us. The low grass- 
tuft is not the branching elm, nor is it the fragrant 
rose ; but it has a position to occupy, and a work to do, 
which neither elm nor rose can undertake.” * 

The winter passed away, and the spring returned'; 
and there was sunshine within as well as without the 
Cliftons’ home; for Grace’s smile helped to cheer all 
within its precincts, and diffused around her an atmo- 
sphere of gladness. She was doing her work, and doing 
it nobly. Her father and mother felt that with such a 
daughter as Grace, the bitter cup of life was indeed 
sweetened to them ; and they also felt that there must 
be a reality in that religion which thus evidenced itself 
in her lovely and self-denying conduct. How many arc 
the parents who have been attracted to the Saviour by 
* Rev. Dr. Bonar. 
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the winning example of their own child ! The silent, 
dew-hke influence for good which fell from Grace’s 
words and actions, was strengthened from time to 
time by the faithful ministrations of tlieir clergyman. 
Through going occasionally to his Sunday-school, Grace 
had become personally acquainted with Mr. Harrison, 
and his kind counsels were of much use to her. And 
between herself and his only daughter Lucy, a friend- 
ship had been formed which was of mutual benefit; 
and Grace, far away from all early and loved associations, 
was glad and even thankful to meet with one of her 
own age whose tastes and sympathies blended with her 
own. 

Had she forgotten Millicent, then, and so soon? No, 
she had not, neither have we ; only as it was Grace’s 
story rather than hers which we had to tell you, we 
have not felt inclined to break it off before for the 
purpose of looking after the youthful tourist. But 
now that we have seen Grace so happily and so use- 
fully circumstanced, we may safely leave her for a while, 
and ask Millicent what she has been doing all tliis time. 
Doing! oh, that unfortunate little word! how could 
we think of linking it with Millicent’s name ? it cer- 
tainly has no place yet in her vocabulary, although we 
are not without hope that it soon may, for it is hardly 
possible for any one to live long with our earnest- 
minded, warm-hearted Grace, without catching some 
portion of her spirit. But does MiUicent live with 
Grace, then ? Yes, at all events, for the present. 

While poor Grace was resolutely battling with various 
kinds of difficulty at home, Millicent was abroad, flitting 
like a butterfly from one flower to another; seeing 
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much, but learning little, and doing still less. She 
mmnt to write her book; she meant to do good to 
others; but her intentions were fair blossoms which 
never bore any fruit. At length a startling dispensa- 
tion woke Millicent from her dreams. Her father’s 
health was perfectly restored, and th(;y were contem- 
plating their return to England, when her mother was 
taken from them after only a few hours’ illness. In that 
solemn b(;reavcmeut, Millicent read a never to be for- 
gotten lesson on tlie vidue and uncertainty of life ; and 
she also saw in something of its true character, the 
frivolity and ustdessness of her own past existence. 
“ IVhat am I living for?” was a question which would 
force itself upon her attention. 

Millicent’s father, after the death of his wife, shrank 
from the idea of coming back at once to his desolated 
home, and he accepted an appointment to travel abroad 
for two or three years. It was not expedient nor 
practicable for Millicent to be his companion, and, at 
her own request and their invitation, it was arranged 
that she should reside for that period with her old 
friends the Cliftons. 

And tlierc she is now, dear reader ; and do you think 
she could have found a better home ? Grace has fresh 
work to do now ; she has to soothe Milli cent’s grief for 
the loss of her mother; and to show her dissatisfied 
friend that there is no real rest to the mind, until we 
take Christ’s yoke upon us, and yield oiirselves to his 
service. And Grace is in no^vise reluctant to avail her- 
self of this unexpected opportunity for usefulness, for 
she loves Millicent dearly. 

Look at them both at this quiet evening hour, as 
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they are sitting by themselves in the pleasant little 
parlour ; Millicent on the sofa, with a book in her hand 
which she certainly is not reading, for her eyes are fixed 
upon Grace, and Grace sitting near the window, stitch- 
ing some wristbands for her father’s sliirts. 

“ Well, Millie,” asks Grace playfully, as she threads 
her needle, “ and is your important two-volumed book 
finished yet?” Grace would not have put that ques- 
tion, had she known the painful recollections it would 
awaken. 

Millicent looks distressed. “ Oh, do not talk about 
that, Grace — cannot bear to think of it ! not that my 
going on with it signified much to other people, for I 
do not suppose they would have cared to read it ; but it 
has been like everything else, begun and not finished, 
or rather, talked off and not done. Oh, how I have 
wasted my time, Grace, in idle dreams and flattering 
purposes ! What a selfish, useless life mine has been ! 
I do not feel as if it could ever be any different.” 

‘‘ Oh yes, it can,” Grace replies, earnestly; “that is, 
if you wish it to be.” 

“ Wish it ! oh, Grace, you do not know what I would 
give to be like you. But that is impossible. You need 
not shake your head, for I am sure of it. Since I 
have been here, I have tried to imitate you a little — 
only a very little, mind— but it was of no use ; I could 
not do it, and I have given it up. If I had tried when 
I was younger, I might have succeeded, perhaps, but 
now it is too late.” 

“ Ah ! dear Millicent, you have not learned two verses 
of Scripture which I have had to learn, or you would 
not talk so.” 
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“ What verses ?” asks Millicent. 

“ These,” replies Grace ; “ learned them, I mean, with 
your heart, not with your lips, Millicent, — ‘Without 
Me ye can do nothing;’ and, ‘I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.’” 

And then Grace, throwing aside lier natural reserve, 
tells her friend of the changes which have come over 
her own thoughts and feelings ; and also of that peace 
and happiness which is realized, and only realized, in 
connexion with the honest and true-liearted determina- 
tion to be faithful to our personal responsibilities. Nor 
does she forget to point out to Millicent the gladdening 
and ennobling motive which stimulates the Christian in 
the discharge of life’s most trivial duties. 

Grace speaks with warmth and animation, for she 
speaks from the heart. Millicent a])pears deeply in- 
terested ; and if it were not too dusk now to see, it 
might be observed that there are tears in her eyes. 
She makes no comment ; indeed, she has hardly time to 
do so, for Grace is hastily summoned by her mother, 
and Milhcent is left alone. It is perhaps as well, for 
she seems absorbed in deep and quiet thoughtfulness. 
The sudden storm of affliction, with its awe-inspiring 
sounds, has passed by, and now after it has come the 
still small voice. Will Millicent listen to it ? Will she 
heed the loving call ? Will she arouse herself from her 
dreams and her inactivity ; and, strong in her Saviour’s 
might, go forth to do his work, and to do it while it is 
called to-day ? 

I do not know — but, reader, will you ? 
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“ Yes, dear mother, yes ; I will tliiiik of it all by 
and by ; but now, you see, I am only beginning to live, 
and why should I get ready to die?” 

“The true word says, ^^Is there not an appointed time 
to man upon the earth ? ’ my son, and we know not the 
length thereof. Your heart is wedded to the world and 
its short-lived joys. If death come, you are not ready ; 
if sorrow and disaj)pomtinent come, you have no Com- 
forter to lean u])on.” 

“ Oh mother dear ! dream not of sorrow, when all 
prosperity smiles upon me.” 

“ I have had the reality, my son, so perhaps may 
you ; and who but the mighty Lord coidd have 
borne me through? I have found him faithful and 
true, and I would that thou too hadst him for thy 
dearest friend.” 

“ He must be my friend, else I should not have you 
for my mother,” said the youth, as he gazed upon the 
sweet pale face of the widow ; “ but I cannot be 
sad now, nor think just yet about other worlds. If I 
have not a right to be happy in this, I know not who 
has, for — ^read this,” and he spread a letter before her. 

R 2 
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Tlie letter whicli was to prove his title and right to 
be happy was from the father of his newly-betrothed, 
consenting to an early union ; and now he was anxious 
to have speedy preparations made to receive with due 
honour the future mistress of the settler’s home. 

“ You see, mother,” he said, smiling, “you were 
wrong to say my lieart is wedded to the world. It has 
far loftier tastes, and is wedded, with your own consent, 
to the gentle Marie lienau.” 

“ So be it, my son, for your best earthly affections ; 
but I would have the Lord Jesus your first, best loved, 
and Marie only second in your heart. In better words, 
1 wish you to ‘seek the kingdom, of God and his 

righteousness,’ and then to take all the good things his 
grace may add to you. I should better trust in the 
duration of your happiness, if Marie came to you 
straight from the hand of God ; but much I fear you 
have thought little of his wiU in the matter.” 

“ If all good gifts come thence, mother, I am one of 
his most favoured, albeit qidte willing to grant that it 
is for your sake, and not for my own. I am going to 
give you a daughter to cherish and cheer you, and never 
fear but we shall all make for heaven together in due 
time. So now let us think what will be needful here 
to make things pleasant and handsome for Marie.” 
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And the kind mother gave willing attention to the 
wishes and plans of the wayward youth, and suggested 
many improvements in comfort and appearance, which 
her frugal care had denied to herself, but which would 
be acceptable to the expected bride. A log hut had 
been her own bridal home in this great wild West, 
but a comfortable well-built house now stood on the 
flourishing estate that the father’s hands had cleared, 
and the best-bom maiden in Canada need not have dis- 
dained albance with the prosperous and industrious inhe- 
ritor of the wealth and good name of Wilhelmbart. 

There was, however, but one spot in all the land of 
much interest now to the widowed mother, and that 
was where some ten years before she had heard the 
hope of resurrection-glory spoken over the grave of 
her husband. She lived to do her Maker’s will, and to 
pray for lier only son; and when the time of his marriage 
drew near, she hoped that her term of life was almost 
ended. She rejoiced in Ids happiness, and munnured 
not that, though hitherto she had been all in all to 1dm, 
he had now found a more congenial friend for Ids young 
warm heart. “ And,” thought she, “ he may soon need 
a Rebekah to comfort him after his mother’s death.” 

One bright, cold, frosty morning, in the depth of a 
Canadian winter, when the snow lay deep on the 
ground, and the Idgh-road through the forest was 
walled with ice and snow for many a mile, Wdhelm- 
bart’s sleigh, newly decorated and trimmed, was 
brought to his door. He had just surveyed his house 
for the last time with the utmost complacency, for now 
it lacked nothing, he thought, that kindness and libe- 
rality could supply. 
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“ Now then, mother dear,” said he, “farewell for a 
very short time. You will be ready for us ere night- 
fall to-inorrow. Have bright fires on the heartli, and 
the mother’s own smile on your face to welcome your 
children home. And, mother,” he whispered, as he 
kissed her, and touched the wliite muslin border that 
still tokened her heart’s bereavement, “can you, will 
you for once lay aside this mark of woe, and remind 
not the bridal hour of an anguish that mocks at all 
earilily comfort ?” 

The widow tried to smile through the gathering 
tears, as slie promised to think on his wish. 

“ God bless you, my son,” she said, “ and long spare 
you such woe ; but oh, if it ever should come, may your 
mother’s peace and hope be yours I But, Wilhelm, be 
careful how you drive over the snow ; heed well all the 
landmarks, for the snows may have drifted since the 
road was last cleared.” 

“Bear nothing, dear mother; Blectfoot knows every 
step of the way, for I have taught it him well this 
winter, you know, and I dare trust life and limb to his 
sober care. He looks as if he had some inkling of 
his errand too,” added Wilhelm, as he patted the proud 
neck of his noble horse ; then springing into the sleigh, 
and waving a last adieu, was soon borne out of sight 
of home. 

The widow turned back from watching him to her 
Bible and her Saviour God, and then to her remaining 
household preparations, pleasing herself with every little 
thoughtful attention that could minister to the comfort 
or pleasure of those she dearly loved. Meanwhile 
Wilhelmbart dashed through the dreary forest, flew 
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over the open ground, and arrived a welcome guest at 
the house of his future father-in-law. 

A most comely pair they were, as all congratulating 
friends declared, when on the following morning Wil- 
helmbart and his fair young wife stood before her 
parents to receive their last benediction. The beautiful 
sleigh and the noble Fleetfoot stood in waiting, and 
Marie was seated and wrapped in the finest furs that 
could be bought, her husband scarce allowing himself 
a sight of the bright eyes that thanked him for Ins 
thoughtful care. 

“A¥e shall find it cold, Marie, in an hour or two, and 
you arc not used to so dreary a ride ; so you must be 
content to look like a little bear in a den for awhile,” 
said he, laugliing, as he drew the last warm cover over 
the sleigh, and cut short all further farewells by shaking 
hands witli his father-in-law, who blessed them once 
more ; and giving the well-known hint to Fleetfoot, who 
shook his mane to the tinkle of the little silver bells 
that here and there decorated his harness, they set off 
at a gallant pace, with the good -wishes of all for the 
homeward bound. 

“We are later than is well in this cold season,” said 
Wilhelmbart, “ but still I hope Fleetfoot will make up 
for it, and carry us home ere nightfall. Are you warm 
enough, dear Maiie ? ” 

“Oh yes, and I delight in this way of travelling; 
we seem to glide with the speed of a flying star.” 

“And we shall soon light up our welcome in my 
mother’s face, Marie. My mother is ready to love you 
as she loves me, and she is so like an angel waiting to 
rise to another world. It is a marvel that I am not 
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better than I feel, with her goodness always before me ; 
but I have promised her that we shall be most teachable 
children, Marie, and learn her way to the other world.” 

Marie cheerfully assented, and, by degrees being be- 
guiled of her thoughts of the late leave-takings, the 
journey progressed in charming style. B\it time fled 
faster than they, and the short day began to wane ere 
the edge of the forest was gained. The air grew 
keener and colder, and Marie became more silent as 
she clasped the furs closely around her, and coiled 
herself down beneath the cover of the sleigh. 

" You are cold, dearest,” said Wilhelm, observing 
the movement. 

“ Yes, very, and a little weary too. Shall we be long 
now, Wilhelm ? ” 

A sharp crack of the whip urged Tleetfoot to his 
best paces; his hoofs seemed scarcely to strike the 
ground, and Wilhelm talked earnestly, requiring from 
his companion a reply to every remark. “We are in 
the forest now, Marie. Not very long, I hope, for my 
mother will be getting anxious. You must look up 
when I sec the lights.” 

Tlie sweet voice of assent had melted away to a 
drowsy whisper. 

“Rouse yourself, my Marie,” cried her husband; 
“ we shall soon be at home — your own new home, my 
wife. Speak, I beseech you, and do not let sleep over- 
power you ; it is dangerous sleeping abroad on a night 
like this.” 

Marie tried to obey, but again she seemed scarcely 
to hear the voice that so earnestly sought to arouse her, 
and again and again did poor Flcetfoot feel the lash of 
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his usually indulgent master. Wilhelm anxiously drew 
off his driving glove, and felt the muffled hand of his 
wife ; it was warm, he thought, and returned his 
pressure. 

“ Ad is wed,” said he ; “ but, Marie, do not yield to 
this stupor. Move, speak ; we have cleared the forest, 
but I cannot see you now. Only a little while longer, 
dearest, and we shad be home.” And ever and anon 
he bent down to dsten to the breatliing of the weary 
Marie ; but the anxious throb of his own heart, the 
murmur of the night-wind, and the quick, sharp sound 
of the horse’s feet, confused his hearing, and the last 
few Hides were passed in an agony of distress and 
dread. 

“ Now, Marie, the lights ! the dghts !” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of wild excitement, as the distance rapidly 
lessened, and Meetfoot stid gadoped along. “ Ad is 
right now, my Marie ; w e arc at home ! home ! home ! ” 
he shouted, as the lights became larger and brighter, 
and tlie noble horse dashed up to the door of home, 
and the watchful mother and ad her attendants ap- 
peared in an instant. 

You are late, my dear Wdhelm ; but welcome, 
most welcome, home. Marie, dearest, a new parent 
welcomes thee here.” 

“ Mother, she is wxary ; she could not keep up, for 
the cold been severe, and as much as even I could 
endure;” and Wdhelmbart dfted his bride from the 
sleigh, and with a beating heart and a trembling step 
bore her into the house, his mother fodowing with a 
pang she could scarcely control. 

“ Wake her ; oh mother, awake her ! she must awake ! 
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It is nothing but sleep, I say,” cried the frantic youth, as 
he laid her on a couch, and pushed away the enveloj)ing 
furs, and revealed in the light the calm pale face of the 
unconscious girl. “ Awake, Marie, or you will kill me ! 
I cannot, 1 will not, bear this ! Mother, motlier, it is 
too much, too much and poor Wilhehn staggered and 
fell, as the fearful truth forced itself upon liis mind. 

It was too true ; the blood was frozen in those young 
veins. Marie had fallen asleep to wake no more, and 
the close of the bridal day left the widowed mother in 
deep and sympathizing sorrow, alone with her widowed 
son. Who can describe his wild despair ? His heart 
was all tumult, and wrath, and misery ; there was no 
spot for the dove to set its foot amidst the raging storm. 
The idol fell, and the worshipper was crushed beneath 
the ruin. He who a few hours before thought the 
world a most pleasant place, and boasted Ins right to 
be happy therein, would now have subscribed to the 
darkest picture that represented it a desert, wliose 
record was only “ lamentation, and mourning, and 
woe.” 

And what shall wc say to these things ? “ Set 

your affection on things above, not on tlihigs on the 
earth,” saith the S})irit of the Lord. “ Hemeniber now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shaft say, I have no pleasure in them,” saith the royal 
preacher. " For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass ; ” and ‘‘ the paths of all that 
forget God ” shall perish ; “ whose hope shall be cut 
off, and whose trust shall be a spider’s web. He 
shall lean upon his house, but it shall not stand : he 
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shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure.” “Many 
sorrows sh^l be to the wicked ; hut he that trusteth in 
the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.” “ Trust in 
the Lord, and do good.” “ Delight thyself also in the 
Lord ; and he shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” 
The love of God in Christ ealls, “My son, give me 
tliine heart.” Tlie work of God in Christ presents the 
magnet, and ihe Eternal Spirit gives the yielding touch, 
and pardoning love provides comfort for all that 
“ mourn,” as well as salvation for all who, feeling the 
“sinfulness of sin, lay hold of life by a true faitli 
in Jesus.” “ They that seek me early shall find me ;” 
and -the heart that yields to the heavenly impress 
in youthful years shall not need the hammer and chisel 
to carve it through cherished idolatries in later life. 

G. 



THE SAINT’S ETERNITY. 

“ There shall be no night there." — Rev, xii. 25. 

Te^i thousand thousand years are gone, 

And still ’tis high, eternal noon ; 

No clouds nor darkness e’er arise 
To veil the brightness of the skies. 

No sun is here to rule the day. 

Nor stars nor moon with paler ray ; 

For light ineffable, divine, 

From God the Son and Father shine. 

No pain nor sorrow e’er alloy 
The raptures of celestial joy. 

And guilt and sin for ever flee 
The gates of , immortality. 

Oh, bliss supreme 1 Oh, bright abode ! 

Here all are kings and priests to God ; 

Oh, wondrous love ! amazing grace ! 

Which gave my soul iu heaven a place. 

And is this state for ever sure ? 

Shall bliss from age to age endure ? 

Shall ever-bright’ning glories shine ? — 

Yes ; God’s eternal day is thine. 

Shout ! shout his praise, ye ransom’d throng 
And heaven’s high arch the theme prolong ; 
Strike ! strike aloud your harps of gold ! 
Redeeming love can ne’er be told. 

R. M. 
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